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Handicapped Children 


INCREASING interest in the education of handicapped children, probably stimu- 
lated through the implications of recent social legislation, has precipitated numerous 
inquiries regarding State organization for the education of exceptional children 
within State departments of education, with some reference to its relationship to voca- 
tional rehabilitation and to the Social Security Act. State administrators working 
on this problem will find in certain Office of Education publications suggestions 
for consideration. 


Briefly stated, the policy which this Office recommends, after careful considera- 





tion of the various points of view, emphasizes the following factors: 

First: ‘That the education of exceptional children should not be confused with vocational rehabilitation, 
Che former is a program for children, the latter is a program for adults and young people of employable 
age. The former concerns education in its entirety, the latter concerns only education as vocational adjust- 
ment. The former deals with physical handicaps, mental handicaps, behavior problems, and intellectual 
superiority. The latter deals only with physical handicaps. Both are important in making complete provisions 
for physically handicapped persons. 


c 


Second: That, according to the provisions of the Federal Vocational Rehabilitation Act, “no portion of 
the appropriations authorized by this act shall be used by any institution for handicapped persons except 
for vocational rehabilitation.”” This precludes its use for the education of exceptional children or for the 
supervision of such education. 

Third: That, according to the provisions of the Social Security Act, no portion of the appropriations 
authorized by this act may be used for the education of exceptional children or for the supervision of such 
education. This is in accordance with statements made publicly by representatives of the Children’s Bureau. 

Fourth: That, since the education of exceptional children begins with the kindergarten (or earlier) and 
extends at least through all the elementary grades, it should be under the supervision of someone who by 
training and experience is thoroughly familiar with the principles and methods of elementary education 
and with their particular adaptations to the needs of various groups of exceptional children. 

Fifth: That, since vocational rehabilitation is primarily concerned with the vocational adjustment of 
handicapped persons of employable age, it should be supervised by someone who is familiar with the princi- 
ples of educational guidance, with special training and experience in methods of case work, vocational 
counseling, vocational training, and placement. 

Sixth: That, in view of the above, the education of exceptional children and vocational rehabilitation 
should be carried on as two distinct but coordinated activities of the State department of education, each 
under the direction of a qualified person. 


Che Office of Education stands ready at any time to advise with you in the development of your program. 


”, 


Commissioner. 
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Legislative Action For Young Children 





HAT determines whether or not 

a public may provide 

classes for below the 
age of 6, the customary school entrance 
age? Public 
desires of parents or citizens is a deciding 
factor, but this opinion needs to be ex- 
pressed in legal form to protect the educa- 
tional interests of young children. Forty- 
two States have enacted legislation with 
reference to the establishment of kinder- 
gartens and under the general terms of 
school laws in other States some kinder- 
garten facilities have maintained. 
Legislation expressly related. to kinder- 
gartens in some of the States tells the 
parent whether or not the local school 
board may or must provide a _ kinder- 
garten for young children. It also tells 
the parent at what age his child is per- 
mitted to enter kindergarten, what prep- 
aration is required for the teacher, and 
what funds are available to pay for the 
child’s education. 

Interest in this legislation has 
recently renewed by two outcomes of the 
economic depression—first the ease with 
which kindergartens have been eliminated 
or the program curtailed and second the 
emergency nursery schools enrolling chil- 
dren below kindergarten age which have 


sche 0] 


children 


opinion expressing the 


been 


been 


been organized in practically all the 
States. Many questions have been asked 


concerning the establishment and con- 
tinuance of kindergartens. Among these 
are the following: What been the 
wording of legislation that has permitted 
the curtailment of kindergartens? What 
are the possibilities of modifying existing 
laws so as to make kindergartens an 
integral part of public-school systems? 
What modifications would permit school 
districts to add nursery schools? 

Without answering each question spe- 
cifically the following illustrations will 
indicate some of the which 
exist among State laws and emphasize 
some of the problems involved. 


has 


variations 


Wisconsin law 


Suppose a parent living in Wisconsin 
asks if his child of 4 may enroll in the 
local public school. 
permits these 4-year-old children to enter 
the kindergarten and pays the bill from 


Wisconsin’s law 
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Mary Dabney Davis, Specialist in Nursery-Kindergar- 


ten-Primary Education, Discusses State Legislation 


Affecting Children Under Six 


the same fund that cares for the child in 
the second or the fifth grade of the ele- 
mentary But suppose there is 
no kindergarten in this parent’s commu- 
nity. In Wisconsin, and in five other 
States, the law offers an opportunity for 
the parent to join with others and voice 
his desire: The Wisconsin law stipulates 
that boards must establish a 
kindergarten upon the petition of parents 
of 25 children 4 to 6 years of age residing 
within a mile of the school. 


school. 


school 





Children of Yesterday 


“NHIS enhanced interest in 
early childhood has resulted 

in part from the discovery that 
many of the adults who are in- 
volved today in serious social 
difficulties were the neglected, de- 
pendent, poorly nurtured, or other- 
wise maladjusted children of yes- 
terday.— From “Recent Social Trends 


in the United States.’’ 











Suppose a parent in another State, in 
Kansas, Kentucky, South Dakota, or 
Washington for example, wants a public 
school kindergarten for his child. If he 
lives in a city it is possible that he will 
find what he needs. But if he lives in a 
town or out in the country he will find 
that the school authorities may not 
maintain a kindergarten because the 
State law places a population limit on 
the school districts that may offer such 
service. 

Again suppose that a parent lives in a 
State where public-school kindergartens 
are permitted, where the bills are to be 
paid from the general school fund, but 
also, where this fund is available ONLY 
for children enumerated in the school 
census. This census customarily begins 
with the 6-year-old child. At least a 
fourth of the States have laws of this 


type, and it is in these States that much 
confusion exists concerning the rights of 
maintaining kindergarten facilities. 


Testing laws 


The following questions give parents 
and administrators a guide to 
gauge the effectiveness of their own laws: 
What districts within the State are au- 
thorized to maintain kindergartens? 
What are the age limits within which 
children may be enrolled? What prepa- 
ration is required of the teacher? May 
interested parents require boards of edu- 
cation to establish kindergartens? Is the 
provision for financial support as secure 
as for the regular elementary school? 

Another question may be asked as to 
whether nursery schools may 
lished under the provision of the kinder- 
garten law. 
ties, the parents of about a 
thousand children 2 to 
participated in the 
nursery school program, usually with a 
good deal of 
committees of citizens have observed the 
benefits the children and parents have 
received from these nursery schools and 
for many people the program has broken 
at least two generally accepted limita- 
tions—the first concerned with the age 
at which children begin to benefit from 
a guidance program and, the second, 
with the practicability of conducting 
schools for young children in villages and 
rural districts. 


school 


be estab- 


Since the economic difficul- 
hundred 
5 years of age 
have emergency 


enthusiasm. Sponsoring 


Village schools 


Teachers’ records and parents’ reports 
show that the children enrolled in the 
emergency nursery school as well as their 
parents benefit from the school program. 
Reports from the 1913 nursery school 
units operating in 1934-35 show that 622 
were in small towns and 225 were located 
in villages and rural districts. Problems 


[Continued on page 176] 
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State Scholarships Increase 





HILE State legislatures have 

very generally found it neces- 

sary during the past 5 years to 
curtail their appropriations for support of 
State higher educational institutions, 
they have at the same time made more 
generous provisions of various kinds of 
scholarship aid to enable citizens of the 
State to attend these institutions. 

[he more recent scholarship laws en- 
acted, with few exceptions, have been for 
the benefit of orphans of the World War. 
Four States—Maryland, Missouri, Okla- 
homa, and West Virginia—have within 
the past 2 years enacted laws providing 
for Negro residents to enable them to 
attend institutions of college grade out- 
side the State, where they may be ad- 
mitted to advanced or _ professional 
courses of study not available to them 
in their own States. 

Chere are now 20 States—-Connecticut, 
Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, 
Maine, Maryland, Missouri, New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Texas, 
Utah, Vermont, Virginia, and West 
Virginia—which provide by law for some 
sort of general scholarship aid for resi- 
dents of the State who can meet certain 
requirements. Another State, Wiscon- 
sin, as an offset to the effects of high 
tuition charged nonresident students at 
the University of Wisconsin, provides 
by legislative enactment for a number 
of scholarships (about 235) to be given 
nonresident students at the university. 
There are also 35 States and the District 
of Columbia which provide by law for 
scholarships for the children of deceased 
World War participants. Most of these 
laws were passed during the years 1930 
to 1935. In 10 States they were enacted 

1935. For the District of Columbia, 
Congress enacted the law in 1934. 
Kighteen of these States are included 
among those that have other scholarship 


laws as well. 


A few exceptions 


While the trend during the depression 
has been toward increasing student aid, 
three States, namely, Arizona, North 
Carolina, and South Carolina, have re- 
cently abolished State scholarships for- 
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Encouraging Report on Scholarship Aid Provisions in 
Many States, by Ella B. Ratcliffe, Chief Educational 


Assistant, Division of Higher Education 
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merly given. The two Carolinas abol- 
ished this aid in 1933, and the State of 
Arizona in 1935. In both Carolinas the 
law not only abolished all State scholar- 
ships, but provided that tuition must be 
paid by all students in the State-sup- 
ported institutions. The State of Florida 
also discontinued appropriations for schol- 
arships to all but certain agricultural 
students in the University of Florida. 
At the same time, it enacted the most 
liberal law of any State in the Union 
providing scholarships for the children of 
World War veterans. The State of 
Delaware, also, which formerly provided 
60 scholarships at the University of 
Delaware to be given residents who in- 
tended to become teachers in the elemen- 
tary schools of the State discontinued 
the practice several years ago ‘‘when it 
became unnecessary to offer inducement 
to secure an adequate supply of teachers 
for these positions.”’ 

There are several purposes underlying 
the granting of scholarship aid by the 
States. All of them seem to have in 
mind the good of the State as well as of 
the individual. One purpose, which has 


grown somewhat less needful in recent 
years, is that of encouraging students to 
prepare for teaching positions in the 
State. This is the motive of the scholar- 
ships given in Connecticut, at the State 
teachers colleges and normal schools; in 
Illinois, at the State teachers colleges; 
in Indiana, at the State teachers colleges; 
in Ohio, at Wilberforce University (for 
Negroes); in Rhode Island, at Brown 
University; in Utah, at the State univer- 
sity; and in Virginia, at the College of 
William and Mary and the University 
of Virginia. 

Another purpose in granting scholar- 
ships aid is that of training persons for 
carrying on agricultural pursuits in the 
States. Scholarships having this object 
in view are given by legislative enactment 
in Florida, at the State university; in 
Louisiana, at the State university; in 
Oklahoma at the Colored Agricultural 
and Normal University; and at the Uni- 
versity of Vermont. The State of Ver- 
mont also grants 90 scholarships annually 
to students of medicine, who must agree 
to practice medicine in the State 1 year 
for each year the scholarship is held or 
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refund the amount received. The State 
of Maryland places 129 annual scholar 
ships in engineering at Johns Hopkins 
University for State students, but imposes 
no obligation upon the holders to engage 
in the practice of engineering 


Basis of awards 


The greatest number of State scholar- 
ships, however, are given for study in the 
general field of higher education without 
reference to training for a specialty 
They are awarded as a rule to students of 
good character and ability, and are re- 
garded as an investment which will accrue 
to the benefit of the State 
are distributed in equal number to the 
counties or legislative districts of the 
State, and are awarded on the basis of 
a competitive examination, or of stand- 
ing in the high-school graduating class 
or of scholarship combined with need 
Most of these scholarships release the 
holders from the payment of certain fees 
during the length of the course of study, 


but others are limited to 1 or 2 years 


They range in value from about $50 to 
$350 a year. Such scholarships are 
supported from State funds in the follow- 
ing States: Illinois, Indiana, Louisiana, 
Maryland, New Jersey, New York 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Texas, and Ver 
mont. 

The State scholarship laws commonly 
assign the scholarships to the State- 
supported institutions, but in Louisiana, 
Maine, Maryland, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and Ver- 
mont, State scholarships are placed at 
privately endowed. institutions. New 
York, having no State university and 


Usually they 


having made -no other provision for gen- 
eral higher education at State expense, 
appropriates most liberally for scholar- 
ship aid, the greater portion of which is 
made available at the privately supported 
institutions. State scholarships may now 
be used in 53 privately supported higher 
institutions in New York, in addition to 
3 municipal colleges and universities, 2 
State teachers colleges, the State college 
of forestry, and the State normal schools 


(where 25 scholarships are given for 


the use of industrial teachers The 
total number of State scholarships in 
effect at any one time (excluding 
those for industrial teachers) is 3,000, 
approximately 750 of which are given 
annually. 

In Pennsylvania a similar practice is 
in effect. The State appropriates an- 
nually for 1 scholarship to each county 
which may be used at any of the 53 
privately endowed approved colleges and 
universities in the State or at the Penn- 
sylvania State College 
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Direct appropriations 


In several States appropriations for the 
support of scholarships are made directly 
to certain designated privately controlled 
colleges and universities. Such a practice 
is in effect in the following States: 

In Marvland, the legislature makes an 
annual appropriation for the support of 
scholarships to eight privately controlled 
institutions—Blue Ridge College, Johns 
Hopkins University, St. John’s College, 
St. Mary’s Female Seminary, Washing- 
ton College, Western Maryland College, 
Charlotte Hall (a private secondary 
school for boys), and Maryland Institute 
a private school of art and design). 

In Louisiana, provision is made for each 
State representative to nominate one 
beneficiary to attend Tulane University 
or Sophie Newcomb College free of ex- 
pense for tuition and other coliege fees. 

In Maine, 10 State scholarships are 
placed in Bates College, for award prefer- 
ably to children of those who have borne 
arms in defense of their country. 

In Ohio, the law provides that each 
State senator and each State representa- 
tive may designate one or more youths in 
his district to enter the normal and indus- 
trial department of Wilberforce Univer- 
sity for Negroes) free of expense for 
tuition and other charges. 

In Rhode Island, annual appropria- 
tions are made to Brown University for 
graduate scholarships in education, at 
Rhode Island College of Pharmacy and 
Allied Sciences, and at Rhode Island 
School of Design. 

In Vermont, each State senator is 
authorized to appoint two students from 
their respective counties to attend Mid- 
dlebury College on State scholarships. 


Allot own funds 


In addition to the scholarships made 
possible by direct State appropriations, 
many State colleges and universities pro- 
vide scholarship aid for their students out 
of the funds allotted to them for their 
As a rule, this aid is given 
for the definite purpose of helping stu- 


own support. 


dents of superior ability, and a high grade 
of performance must be maintained in 
order to secure and hold the scholarships. 
Help of this kind is given by State insti- 
tutions to both undergraduate and grad- 
uate students. Furthermore, many in- 
stitutions also provide a number of as- 
sistantships, which require usually only a 
small amount of service and are available 
as a rule to students engaged in advanced 
study or research work. These carry, 
of course, much larger amounts of money 
than do scholarships and fellowships, the 
average annual amount being around 
$500. 


Scholarships for orphans 


Thirty-five States have enacted laws 
providing scholarship aid for orphans of 
the World War, and Congress has passed 
an act giving aid for the education of war 
orphans of the District of Columbia. 
War orphans to be benefited by these 
acts are usually defined as those children 
not under 18 and not over 21 years of age 
whose fathers were killed in action or 
died as the result thereof while serving 
in the armed forces of the United States 
during the World War 

The most liberal provision is that of the 
State of Florida passed in 1935, granting 
$300 a year and free tuition at State edu- 
cational or training institutions of second- 
ary or college grade for a maximum 
period of 4 years. The State having the 
next most generous provision is Wiscon- 
sin. Under the Wisconsin law, either a 
war. veteran or a child of a war veteran 
may receive $30 a month, or a total 
amount not to exceed $1,080, to pay his 
expenses at a public or a private institu- 
tion of elementary, secondary, or college 
grade within the State. 

Under the California, Massachusetts 
and Montana acts, $250 a year is ullowed 
for each war orphan attending institutions 
of college grade. In Connecticut, Dela- 
ware, Minnesota, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, and the District of 
Columbia, $200 is allowed. The Minne- 
sota law, in addition to the $200 grant, 
provides for free tuition for the children 
at State institutions of secondary and 
college grade. 

In Arkansas, the act provides for an 


appropriation of $1,800 a year to be used 
for paying matriculation fees, board, and 
room rent, and purchasing books and 
supplies for war orphans, without speci- 
fying the amount to be allowed each, and 
granting them free tuition at the State- 
supported higher institutions. 

The most general provision, however, 
places the amount which war orphans 
may receive at $150 a year and allows free 
tuition at State institutions of secondary 
and college grade. This provision is in 
effect in 13 States 
Illinois, Kentucky, Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, New Mexico, South Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, Vermont, Virginia, and West 


Alabama, Georgia, 


Virginia. In Iowa, Maryland, New Jer- 
sey, and Utah, $150 a year is allowed, 
without the privilege of free tuition at 
State-supported institutions. 

In Arizona, Idaho, and Michigan, no 
special designation of funds for the edu- 
cation of war orphans has been made, but 
the departments of the governments 
having in charge the welfare of veterans 
have authority to provide from their 


[Concluded on page 192) 
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Vocational Education in the Canal Zone 








CHOOLS in Zone 


Canal 


the 
include a junior college, two senior 


how 


high schools, two junior high 


schools, and six elementary schools for 
hite children, together with a normal 
school and eight elementary schools for 
Approximately 3,000 


pupils are 


children. 
3,600 


colored 
hite and colored 
enrolled 
The teaching and supervisory staff 1s of 
Practically ‘all of 
the colored pupils are children of parents 


1usually high order. 
brought to the Canal as laborers during 
the days of construction. As such they 
are not citizens of the United States, but 
are citizens of the Republic of Panama, 
take the 
citizenship of the parents, most of whom 


inless they steps to retain 

come from Jamaica. 
Administration of the schools is central- 
ed in the Governor through the super- 


ntendent of schools, and the standards 


r graduation compare favorably with 
hose in the best schools in the States. 
Like young people in the United 


States, children of residents of the Canal 
Zone find it difficult to secure work oppor- 
in fact, it is more difficult for 
hem to find such opportunities than it is 
for children in the States. Practically all 
employment in the Canal Zone centers 
iround the maintenance and operation of 
he Canal i Railroad. 


tunities; 


and the 
Among other sources of employment are 


Panama 


he various commissaries and supplemen- 
tary businesses which must be maintained 
meet the needs of those employed in 
e operation of the Canal and the rail- 
ad, for elothing, foodstuffs, house fur- 
shings, and similar commodities. 
lhe operation of the Canal and the 
Panama Railroad calls for a considerable 
skilled semiskilled 


The various commissaries, 


percentage. of 


and 


abor hos- 


pitals, the Division of Mosquito Control. 


and other kinds of business employ 
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Assistant Commissioner for Vocational 


Education, 


J. C. Wright, Describes School Conditions as Seen 


on His Recent Visit in the Canal Zone 


semiskilled, and 


trained labor. 


comnion, technically 

Large numbers of young people in the 
schools are interested in the skilled and 
semiskilled More than _ 1,300 
students are enrolled in the secondary 


trades. 
schools for white pupils. They have no 
alternative but to rely upon the Govern- 
training which will 
prepare them for entrance into some field 


ment schools for 


of employment after they leave school. 





on | 


Columbus Monument, Panama Canal. 


All skilled labor was formerly imported 
from the States and common labor was 
imported largely from the West Indies, 
principally the island of Jamaica. From 
this group also a considerable number of 
semiskilled laborers 
insure a supply of workers, therefore, the 
administration of the Canal Zone must 
continue to import a new supply from the 
States or elsewhere, or must provide an 


were secured. To 


opportunity for the sons and daughters 
f former employees to prepare them- 
selves for work in the Zone, where most 
of them were born. — In partial solution of 


this problem the administration has estab- 
lished an apprenticeship and learnership 
program which is limited at present to 
white employees. 


Apprentice regulations 


Governor Schley issued regulations on 
1935, for the employment of 
apprentices. Under these regulations an 
apprentice must be at least 18 years and 
not more than 22 years of age, except 


August 2, 


graduates of technical colleges, who may 
be 24 years of age. Applicants for ap- 
training must have 
pleted an accredited 4-year high-school 


prenticeship com- 


course. Those who have completed 1 
vear of the Canal Zone Junior College 
may be advanced 6 months on their ap- 
prenticeship, while those who have com- 
pleted 2 of the engineering or 
mechanical course in the junior college 
are granted 1 year apprenticeship credit. 
In addition, the latter group is not re- 
quired to attend the apprenticeship school 
for the first year of their apprenticeship. 

In a similar manner learnerships have 
been provided under rules and regulations 
issued November 12, 1935, covering the 


years 


several occupations and positions in the 


Panama Canal Zone for which shorter 
periods of training are necessary and 


which differ in other respects from those 
occupations for which regular apprentice 
training programs have been. provided. 
The learnership training program in- 
cludes training for such occupations as 
baker, coffee roaster, laundryman, and 
sausage maker in the Commissary Divi- 
sion; customs inspector in the Customs 
Bureau; engineers for steam and Diesel 
operators for the 
Dredging Division; and laboratory tech- 
nicians, sanitary inspectors, and X-ray 
technicians in the Health Department. 
Separate regulations covering admission 
requirements—minimum education, age 
limits, rates of pay, and credit for previous 
experience—have been set up in connec- 
tion with learnership programs. 


engines; machine 
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NE of the problems facing 
O educational authorities in 
the Canal Zone, Panama, is that 
of preemployment training for 
)p- 
} 


occupations carried on in the « 
eration of the Panama Canal and 
the Panama Railroad. Realizing 
the necessity of setting up al 
effective training prograin, both 
Governor Schley, of the Panama 
Canal, and Ben Williams, s 
intendent of schools for the Canal 


iper- 


Zone, have given this question 
serious consideration. With this 
problem in mind, therefore, Gov- 
ernor Schley requested that the 
Assistant Commissioner for Voca- 
tional Education, Dr. J. C 
Wright, be sent to Panama to 





City of Panama, 1855. assist Superintendent Williams in 

; planning for preemployment train- 

In his recommendations on preemploy mended, this service to function for a ing and in organizing the program 
ment training apprent iceship and learner- year or two after the apprentice has of related subjects for apprentices 
ship programs in the Canal Zone, the completed his training program in order and learners in the high schools 


assistant commissioner for vocational 
education proposed that. the public 
schools utilize the junior college not onl; 
as an institution for providing the 
equivalent of 2 years of college work, but 


and junior college. In this article 
Dr. Wright, who returned from 
the Canal Zone assignmentin 
February, explains briefly the edu- 
cational set-up there, the 
problems involved in establishing 
effective apprentice training pro- 


also as a finishing school for the larger 
number who will not leave the Canal 
Zone for completion of college courses 
in the States. A large percentage of the 
junior college students are interested in 
securing employment in the Canal Zone. 
For this group it is recommended that 
the school provide 1 or 2 years of pre- 
employment training covering not. less Opening of the Panama Canal, 1914. 
than 10 bours a week in shop work and : 


grams, and the recommendations 
made to Governor Schley for set- 
ting up such programs.—EDITOoR. 














of representative advisory committees. 
The recommendations provide for the 


related instruction. The recommenda- tg help him make such adjustments as creation of committees on which the 
tions also provide for an adequate’ may be needed. employer, the worker, and the schools 
program of vocational information and The apprentice and learnership rules shall be represented, and the members 
guidance reaching back into the high and regulations recognize the importance [Concluded on page 155} ! 


school as well as the junior college. 


Responsibility of schools 


During the period of apprenticeship 
or learnership it is recommended that 
the school be made responsible for co- 
ordinating the educational program with 
the work program, to the end that its 
instruction for apprentices may more 
nearly meet their needs. This program 
of coordination will require the services 
of at least two coordinators, both of 
whom will devote part of their time to 
teaching and the rest to visiting the 
apprentices and learners on the job and 
consultation with foremen and ap- 
prentices, with a view to tying the 
educational and work programs as 
closely together as possible 

In addition to the preemployment and 
apprentice-training program, a follow- 
up service—always essential—is recom- Train leaving Panama R. R. station. 
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Direction of Secondary Education 








HARRIS & EWING. 


N EVERY city having two or more 
high schools there is need for integra- 
tion of the work of the several 
chools. Such integration through cen- 
is effected in various 
fields but it probably occurs most often 


the fields of administration and super- 


ral organization 


vision. In many cases the superintend- 
ent of schools through cooperation of the 
principals of the schools, carries forward 
of efforts. In other 
responsibility for 


his coordination 
iations principal 
ich coordination is delegated by the 


iperintendent of schools to adminis- 
rative and supervisory officials attached 
his central staff. 
The Office of 


taken to ascertain 


under- 

personnel is 
administration 
ind supervision of secondary education. 


Education has 
what 
specifically assigned to 
he present article gives an analysis of 
date from 
aving a population of 30,000 or more. 


responses received to cities 


Replies received 


\ccording to the United States Census 

1930 there are 329 cities of this size in 
he nation. Replies have been received 
from 231 of them distributed as indicated 
in the totals of table 1. 

It will be observed that the most fre- 
juent type of control is through the super- 

tendent and his principals only; nearly 
ne-half of the total number of cities 
administer supervise their high 
schools by this method. Cities in the 
smallest of the three size groups supply 
Relatively few of the 
ties of the next size group control their 
schools in this way and cities having 
a population of half a million or more in 


and 


most of these cases. 


ot 


every case provide additional personnel. 
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Carl A. Jessen, Senior Specialist in Secondary Educa- 


tion, Reports on Administration and Supervision in 


Larger Cities 


The method next in frequency is that 
of having city-wide subject supervisors; 
again the numbers are accounted for en- 
tirely by cities having a population under 
500,000. The cities of more than 100,000 
population most often employ assistant 
superintendents in charge of secondary 
education and assign them a staff of sub- 
ject supervisors who work under their 
direction. The last type of organization 
is that of having in charge of secondary 
education ar assistant superintendent or 
other designated official, however, with 
no staff of supervisors under his direction. 


Designations differ 


In some cities the person placed in con- 
trol of high schools is not known as as- 
sistant superintendent but is given some 





TABLE 1.—Number of cities following 
various plans for direction and super- 
vision of secondary education 


Population of cities 


Personne! assigned 500,000| 100,000; 30,000 — 
and to to 
over | 500,000 100,000 
2 3 4 5 


Superintendents and 
principals only- ------ ‘ 1] 99 110 
Officers assigned to sec- | 
ondary education 
in addition to su- 
perintendents and 
principals: 
Assistant superinten- 
dent (or similarly 
designated official) 
only. hectiegnin . ! 1] 20 31 
City - wide subject 
supervisors only 
(supervisors, direc- 


tors, or depart- 
ment heads) .....-..|-.- - 14 36 50 

Assistant superin- 

tendents and sub- 
ject supervisors. .-..- 12 21 7 40 
Total... ——~- 12 57 162 231 





other title such as director or supervisor 


of secondary schools. More than one 


assistant superintendent for secondary 
education is employed in a number of 
larger cities. The distinction in assign- 
ment of duties is then likely to be made 
between junior high schools and senior 
high schools or between schools for white 
pupils and pupils. 
One city has district. superintendents and 
distributes related to 
functionally among 
superintendents; still 
another has both assistant superintendent 
and director of instruction. Seventy of 
the 231 school systems report having 
assistant superintendents or other simi- 
larly designated officials in charge of 
high schools; however, in these 70 school 
systems there are 87 such assistant super- 


schools for colored 


another duties 
secondary schools 


three assistant 


intendents. 
Two criteria 


Ninety of the 231 school systems report 
that they employ city-wide subject super- 
It will be realized that such super- 
vision ranges in extent all the way from 
a city which employs a supervisor or 


visors. 


director in one subject only to the com- 
prehensive plan in another city where a 
large staff is employed for giving city- 
wide supervision in all or nearly all of the 
important curriculum fields. 

Some judgment regarding the kind and 
extent of city-wide supervision may be 
formed from examination of table 2, 
which supplies information on the num- 
ber of school systems employing super- 
visors in various subject fields and the 
number of supervisors so employed. In 
compiling the table the term ‘‘supervisor’’ 
was interpreted to include director, super- 
visor, assistant supervisor, department 
head, etc. The two criteria which were 
applied as carefully as possible before 
inclusion of an item in the table were, 
first, that the work should be supervisory 
in character, and, second, that it should 
be performed on a city-wide basis not 
being limited to only one school. 
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TABLE 2.— Number of school systems having city-wide supervision in certain subjects 


and number of 8 ipervisors em ployed 























— 
| stior , 
lotal 
500.000 and ver 00.000 to SOO .000 30,000 to 100,000 
Subject 
Number | Number ‘Number Number Number! Number | Number! Number 
f school | of super- ofs of super- | of school | of super-| of school | of super- 
tems visor ystem or ystems visors systems visors 
l 2 { ( s 9 
a 
| | bd 
English__-- : f y 10 14 15 28 31 
Social science 1 $ s . y 9 21 21 
Science - - } 7 1] ; 10 11 24 31 
Mathematics 4 5 . i) ) y 21 23 
Foreign languages 5 9 i) 0 8 10 22 29 
c a ‘ ¢ f 22 23 24 28 52 57 
Music. ..-. ‘ 6 1] 27 85 28 35 61 81 
Physical education 5 f 23 29 22 29 50) 64 
Health... 3 f } ; { 1 F 21 
Vocational education 5 f 8 8 5 5 18 18 
Commercial work 6 f il 10 10 o> 27 
Industrial arts 4 5 18 8 23 27 45 50 
Home economics 2 2 2 26 28 29 53 57 
Other !__.. ‘ l f f 1 12 12 
Total.- 79 217 226 : 522 
1 “Other’’ includes agriculture, handwriting, and printing In addition supervisors not included in the table 
were reported in visual education (6), library (5), R. O. T. ¢ 2), school savings (1), safety (1), and playgrounds 


(1). These were omitted from the table because their work was not thought of as being directly concerned with 


subject fields. 

2 The number of school systems studied is the same asin table 1. The total number of school systems reported 
in table 1 as having subject supervisors are, however, as follows: In cities having 500,000 or larger population, 12; 
in cities of population 100,000 to 500,000, 35; in cities of population 30,000 to 100,000, 43; in all cities, 90. These 
totals should be used when making comparison of data reported in columns 2, 4, 6, and 8. 


School systems most frequently employ which give almost as much attention to 
city-wide supervision in the fields of central supervision of academic work as 
music, art, home economics, physical they do to vocational and fine arts sub- 
education, and industrial arts. Also, the jects, indicates that many educators in 
number of supervisors employed is important positions do not agree with 
largest in these five fields and follows this viewpoint 
much the same order in relative numbers, 
although it should be noted that more 
supervisors are employed in. physical The school grades assigned to the 
education than in any other subject ex- 
cept music, and if health supervision is table 2. The practice in this regard is 
combined with physical education, it so mixed that it is felt a brief discussion 
tops the list in number of supervisors of reported practices will prove more 
assigned. 

A considerable drop occurs from the 
five fields just mentioned to the academi 
subject fields and commercial education, 


Significant factors 


different supervisors are not shown in 


illuminating than would another table. 
Inspection of the returns reveals that the 
most frequent grade groupings for super- 
vision involving high-school work are the 


which come next in order of frequency following: 1-12, 1-9, 7-9, 7-12, 9-12, 


There is a rather even distribution of fre 10-12. Factors which influence the 
quencies as among the various academic grouping of grades assigned to a super- 
fields, indicating a fact borne out by ir visor are the size of the city, the State 
spection of the returns, that if acity intro-. or section in which the city is located, 
duces supervision of one academic sub and the placement in the curriculum of 
ject on a city-wide basis, it is likely t the subject supervised. Of these, the 
introduce such supervision also in other last named is readily seen to be of most 
subjects of academic nature. The fact significance. Subjects such as art, music, 
that city-wide supervision of academi and physical education, which are taught 
subjects is not found so frequently as _ in all grades, naturally are more likely to 
supervision of fine arts and vocational be supervised by one individual through 


work probably reflects the viewpoint all grades from the first to the twelfth 
that the academic subjects being older than are such subjects as commercial 
and better established are not so much 
need of supervision and that the super 

vision which is needed ¢an more readily b¢ the lower grades. In school systems 
supplied from within the school. The 
number of school systems, especially 
among cities of over 500,000. populatio to. assign a considerable block of grades 


work or home economics, which only in a 


much diluted manner find their way into 


employing more than one supervisor in @ 
subject it is a rather common practice 
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to one supervisor or director and supply 
assistants which can be given responsi- 
bility for less extensive blocks of school 
grades; many of the supervisors assigned 
to junior high school or senior high school] 
are employed in school systems which 
operate on this plan 

Finally, it should be said that no one 
can be oblivious to the fact that much 
excellent supervision is conducted within 
schools by principals, supervisors, and 
department heads assigned to and operat- 
ing within one particular school One 
of the significant: values of city-wide 
supervision is that it offers a means for 
stimulating and organizing supervision of 
this type—supervision which can be more 
constant, more intimate, and on the whole 
more immediately useful to teachers than 
can the more remote supervision by 
persons whose time and energy must be 
divided among a number of schools 





Legislative Action for Young 
Children 


[¢ ‘ontinued from page 170 


of transportation and service in the rural 
schools and villages have been solved 
satisfactorily. In upper New York State 
an emergency nursery school is operating 
in an abandoned high-school building 
about 20 miles from the nearest city. It 
serves a series of settlements which pro- 
vided the labor for salt and cement works 
in ‘“‘good” times. All but 10 of the 53 
children enrolled travel by bus to the 
nursery school. 

The staff nurses make the daily physi- 
cal inspections in the children’s homes 
and are in charge of the busses. Inci- 
dentally, while examining the children the 
nurses also give such emergency services 
as the families need. The “‘bus’’ children 
live an average distance of 344 miles 
from the nursery school. The average 
distance each child travels a day in the 
bus is a little over 12 miles—about 6 
miles each way. The day’s program runs 
from about nine to five with dinner and 
afternoon lunch after the nap. time. 
Distances do not seem to discourage the 
parents from attending meetings at the 
school and in fact they regard the school 
as a kind of community center. Generous 
support has been given the local school 
authorities by county health and welfare 
agencies, by the State college as well as 
the State department of education. The 
local census of children 2 to 16 years of 
age showed a large proportion of pre- 
school children. Of the. 126 children 
enumerated in 1934, 68 were 2 to 6 years 
of age, 38 were between 7 and 11, and 
but 20 between 12 and. 16. 


{ Concluded on page 190} 
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First Lady Outstanding‘ Forum Leader 





* ‘Real democracy and understand- 


ng of our Government may be fur- 


there d by fre G discussion ‘. I hope 
forums will grow in popularity 
throughout the country and _ that 


young and old will discuss the prob- 
of the day and methods by 
which they may be solved.” 


Le ts 


MRS. FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 


ASHINGTON’S Town Hall will 
long remember its recent meet- 
ing at which Mrs. Franklin D 
Roosevelt was the center of the forum 
“Should Women Be Allowed to 


was her self-chosen subject. 


panel 
W ork’”’ 

lo make vivid a picture of this illus- 
trious session of February 2, 1936, the 
Mrs. Roosevelt 
members seated at 


and the 
tables on the 


scene showed 
panel 
Kach 
panel member spoke into a microphone 


stage of the Shoreham ballroom. 
connected with the public-address system 
that 


the auditorium could easily 


1,500 people who crowded into 
hear every- 
thing that was said on the platform. 

of Mrs. 
intriguing 
moment and shows a characteristic mood 


The accompanying picture 


Roosevelt was taken at an 
us she engaged a panel of distinguished 
minutes 
following her presentation of the subject. 


people in discussion for 50 
Panel members 


The members of the 
William. §. 


panel were: 

Culbertson, former ambas- 
Chile; Miss Fannie Hurst, 
1uthor; George Creel, author and maga- 


sador to 


ine contributor; Miss Josephine Roche, 
\ssistant Secretary of the United States 
lreasury; Huston Thompson, attorney 
ind former chairman of the Federal Trade 
Mrs. Lucille Me- 


member of the Service 


Foster 
Civil 


( ommission; 
Millin, 
MmMIssilor 
[ have no real apprehension for the 
Mrs. 


men and 


Roosevelt. 
women 


erican home’’, said 


We must who 
want the best things possible for 
the child, to decide for themselves 


better for the mother to 


trust 


reaity 


hether it is 

irk or not.’ 

\mong many interesting points made 
by Mrs. Roosevelt were the following: 
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Commissioner J. W. Studebaker Describes an Illus- 


trious Forum Discussion of the Washington Town 
Hall, Addressed by Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 





Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt at the Panel Discussion Table. 


good 
human being in work. Only 
through work can a woman fulfill her 
obligation to herself and to the world 
and justify her existence. 


“There is something inherently 
for every 


“The best workers are going to have 
the work whether they are men or women. 
The question is how are we going to find 
work for all the people who need it, not 
just for men or women. 

“It is the right of any woman who 
wants to work to do so. 

“T don’t think that just because men 
and women are working together they 
have to be rude to one another.”’ 


Typical questions 


After speaking 40 minutes and skill- 
fully and good-naturedly meeting com- 
ments and questions of a challenging 
panel for 50 minutes, Mrs. 
gave the audience 20 minutes for ques- 
of the written 
submitted by the audience were as inter- 


Roosevelt 


tions. Some questions 


esting and pointed as were those from 
selected panel members. Typical of the 
inquiries from the audience are these: 

Isn't it a fact that women have always 
worked, often very hard; did anybody 
make a fuss about it until they began to 
be paid for their work? 

If women are to compete with men on 
their respective merits, is it understood 
that the customs and practices associated 
with chivalry must be eliminated? 

Do you think anything should be done 
to prevent the employment of so-called 
‘“‘pin-money workers’’? 

Since widows and spinsters are now 
regarded as America’s greatest menace, 
should not they be allowed to fight our 
wars? - In case, of course, 
men should not insist upon the sole right 


future such 
to declare war, even in the absence of any 
other plan to equalize the number of men 
and women. 

If women who have other sources of 
income, such as husbands, should be 
excluded from work during this emer- 
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gency—is it not just as logical that men 
with independent incomes be likewise 
eliminated from the wagé-earning group 
in an emergency? 

Do you know anybody who is on the 
negative side of this question? 

Throughout the entire evening in dis- 
cussing related subjects such as family 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF DIRECTORS OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION FOR COLLEGE WOMEN. St. Louis, Mo., 
Apr. 12-14 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PENMANSHIP TEACHERS 
AND SUPERVISORS. Boston, Mass., Mar. 26-28. 

NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 
New York, N. Y., Easter week. 

NATIONAL ReSEARCH COUNCIL. Washington, D. C., 
Apr. 29 


NORTH WEST ASSOCIATION OF SECONDARY AND HIGHER 
ScHoOoLs. Spokane, Wash., Apr. 6-8. 

SOUTHERN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPEECH. 
Gainesville, Fla., Apr. 16-18. 

SOUTHERN SOCIETY FOR PHILOSOPHY AND PSYCHOL- 
ocy. Atlanta, Ga., Apr. 10 and 11 

VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURAL WORKERS IN THE NORTH 
CENTRAL REGION. Chicago, Ill., Apr. 2-4 

WESTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION. Nashville, Tenn., Apr 
1-4, 


NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE TEACHERS 
OF EDUCATION. Boston, Mass., Apr. 24. 


ASS +s 


life, the care of children, general economic 
conditions, and the modern trends of 
industry, Mrs. Roosevelt displayed a 
rare and natural, deep sympathy for the 
serious problems of the common man 
combined always with an equally rar¢ 
spirit of good sportsmanship. 


WESTERN SOCIETY OF DEPARTMENTS OF PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION FOR COLLEGE WOMEN. Corvallis, 


NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND 
Oreg., Apr. 8 and 9 


SECONDARY SCHOOLS. Chicago, Ill., Apr. 22-25 MarGARET F. Ryan 





The writer of this article happens to be Death Comes 


chairman of the executive committee of HE Office of Education lost two of its staff members during the past 
the Washington Town Hall, which was f tonnd Harvey Owen Sargent and Robert D. Maltby. Dr. Sargent, 
organized some 16 months ago. who was Federal agent for agricultural education for Negroes in the Southern 

In presenting Mrs. Roosevelt, I took States, died in Baton Rouge, February 12, from injuries received in an auto- 
occasion to say: mobile accident. Mr. Maltby who was Federal agent for agriculture among 
whites in the Southern States, died February 15, in Washington, D. C., from 
a pulmonary infection, after an illness of several months. 


“T do not know of anyone who more 
completely exemplifies the spirit inherent 
in the concept. of democracy as expressed 
by our great national leaders than the 
speaker of the evening. 

“The fact that here in Washington 
where she is known best there is not even 
standing room in the auditorium tonight 
for many who wanted to attend the 
meeting is ample evidence of her devo- 
tion to the practice of free, frank, and 
intellectually honest discussion of public 


DR. SARGENT was born on a farm near Russellville, Ala., in 1875. He 
attended the public schools and later graduated from the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute at Auburn, with the degree of Bachelor of Science in Agri- 
culture. He received the Master of Science degree from that institution, and 
the Master of Arts and Doctor of Philosophy degrees from George Washington 
University, Washington, D. C. 

Among responsible positions filled by Dr. Sargent were those of president 
of the West Alabama Agricultural School at Hamilton; director of club work 
and supervisor of agricultural high schools for Walker County, Ala.; and 
Federal agent for agricultural education among Negroes. He conceived and 
founded the New Farmers of America, an organization of Negro vocational 
agriculture students. 


questions. 

“Our forum extends a hearty welcome 
to our distinguished guest and has given 
me the honor of presenting to you the 
hardest working woman in the United 
States who will speak on the subject 
‘Should Women be Allowed to Work’, 
Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt.”’ 


MR. MALTBY was born on a farm near Brighton, Mich., in 1882. He 
received his early education in the rural elementary school and the high school 
in his home town and graduated from Michigan Agricultural College at Lansing, 
Mich., with the bachelor of science degree. He then engaged in farm-manage- 
ment work following which he was connected with the Baron de Hirsch School 
of New Jersey. He became head of the animal husbandry department of the 
University of Florida, and later, supervisor of vocational education in Atlantic 
County, N. J., going from this position to that of State supervisor and chairman 
of the vocational education division in Georgia, in which State he organized the 
program of vocational education in agriculture. He came to the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education in 1920 as Federal agent for agricultural education 
in the Southern States, which position he held until the time of his death. 


Current Meetings 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND Soctat Sci- 
ENCE. Philadelphia, Pa., Apr. 24 and 25. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGIATE REGISTRARS 
Detroit, Mich., Apr. 14-16 

AMERICAN PHYSICAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. St 
Louis, Mo., Apr. 15-18. 

ASSOCIATION FOR CHILDHOOD EDUCATION. New York, 
N. Y., Apr. 28-May 2. 

CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND. Bruns- 
wick, Maine, Apr. 3 and 4. 


A Distinct Loss 


In a tribute to Dr. Sargent and Mr. Maltby, J. C. Wright, assistant commis- 
sioner for vocational education, says: ‘‘Vocational education and more partic- 
ularly vocational agriculture, have suffered a distinct loss in the passing of 
Dr. Sargent and Mr. Maltby. Under their guidance, agricultural education in 
the Southern States made rapid and commendable progress. This progress may 
be attributed in large part, I believe, to the fact that they won and held the 
confidence, admiration, and respect, not only of those closely associated with 
them in the vocational agriculture program, but also of business men and others 
with whom their work brought them into contact. They were clear thinkers 
and sound educators, and were exceptionally well equipped for work in their 
particular fields.”’ 


CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE MIDDLE WEST AND 
Sout. Cleveland, Ohio, Apr. 9-11. 

COLLEGE ART ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. New York, 
N. Y., Apr. 8-10. 

EASTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION. New York, N. Y., Apr. 
15-18. 

EASTERN STATES ASSOCIATION OF PROFESSIONAI 
SCHOOLS FoR TEACHERS. New York, N. Y., Apr 
2-4. 

Music Epucators NATIONAL CONFERENCE. New 
York, N. Y., during week of Mar. 29. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF DEANS AND ADVISERS OF 
MEN. Philadelphia, Pa., Apr. 30-May 2. 
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Guidance Survey of Negroes 





OW shall man be adjusted to our 
modern 
America? 


economic system in 

What shall he do 
with the new materials and power which 
he is discovering, the new machines and 
he is inventing, and the new 
products he is Shall 


become master of the destiny of 


processes 
creating? he or 
they 
society? The answer to these questions 
largely depends on the education of the 

l America; and 
vocational education and guidance is the 


education which will play a 


children and adults of 
phase of 
leading role in the matter. 

maximum 
addition to 


fitting one to make a living and to carry 


In order to realize its 


possibilities, however, in 
his own ‘‘economic weight’’, this phase 
of education must take into consideration 
other important factors which are having 
a vital effect in reorganizing and recon- 
structing our society. 

These which are and 
varied, are not only economic, but are 
The 
force of their converging impact, which 
has practically stunned the stronger 
groups in our population, has been greatly 


factors, many 


social, psychological, and biological. 


accentuated in the case of Negroes, and 
because of their social background and 
the narrow economic margin on which 
they become almost un- 


operate has 


bearable. 


Negroes’ education inadequate 


Although education is the instrument 
designed to aid individuals to withstand 
and to adjust themselves to this cata- 
clysmic impact which has borne upon 
all alike without respect for their ability 
to withstand the pressure, Negroes have 
suffered greater inequalities of educa- 
tional opportunity than any other group. 
These inequalities have been more pro- 
nounced in the field of vocational educa- 
tion and guidance than in any other. 

There are many reasons why Negroes 
have lagged in this phase of education. 
Some of the factors causing the lag are 
economic and social, over which they 
have no control, others are psychological 
and racial, over which they do have con- 
trol. On the one hand, because of com- 
munity attitudes, business “policy”, and 
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Ambrose Caliver, Senior Specialist in the Education of 


Negroes, Stresses the Significance of National Survey 


of Vocational Education and Guidance 


labor’s opposition;.many institutions for 
Negroes have not been encouraged in or 
have definitely 
inaugurating 


from 
vocational 


been discouraged 
programs of 
education and guidance. On the other 
hand, the attitude of 
toward work, 


riences of 


many Negroes 
from the 
and the American 
shibboleth of an ‘‘occupational hierarchy”’ 


has retarded the development of a broad 


resulting expe- 


slavery 


and comprehensive program of voca- 
tional education and guidance. 
The time finally arrived, however, 


when it seemed imperative that Negroes 
change their own attitude, face modern 
life realistically, and determine upon 
a program of internal readjustment. In 
consequence, they began to reexamine 
the whole question and to formulate a 
solution to the problem. The matter has 
been attacked from several angles—from 
the platform, through the press, and, ina 
few scattered instances, in the schools and 
colleges. 


National program needed 


Realizing that sporadic and unorgan- 
ized efforts would be ineffective in solv- 
ing so complicated and persistent a 
problem, and that nothing short of a 
national and cooperative attack would 
obtain the desired results, the Office of 
Education, with the endorsement and sup- 
port of many individuals and organiza- 
tions throughout the country, took the fol- 
lowing definite steps: 

(1) In the fall of 1933 application was 
made to the CWA for funds with which 
to make a national survey of the voca- 
tional education and guidance situation 
among Negroes; (2) in 1934, one of the 
major committees of the National Con- 
ference on Fundamental Problems in the 
Education of Negroes, sponsored by the 
Office of Education, gave special con- 
sideration to the question; and (3) in 
the spring of 1935, the Office again made 


application for funds with which to con- 


duct a survey in this field. This time 
the application was approved, and 
$235,000 was granted from Federal 


KXmergency funds for the study. 

In the meantime, every national and 
regional, State, and local 
educational associations among Negroes 
adopted vocational education and guid- 
ance as their central theme; and when it 
was learned that the Office of Education 
had again made application for funds 
with which to conduct a survey in this 
field, letters were received 
endorsing. the project. Since its ap- 
proval, hundreds of letters have come 
from all parts of the country expressing 
gratification and interest. 

The approval of the project makes it 
possible to fill a need which for some time 
widespread and _ insistent, 
namely, that of supplying a body of 
facts upon which an effective program 
of curriculum reorganization in the field 
of vocational education and guidance of 
Negroes may be intelligently projected. 

While the major fields of operation for 
the survey will be limited to schools and 
nonschool agencies conducting programs 
of vocational education and guidance, & 
sufficient amount of additional data will 
be obtained from certain occupational 
studies being conducted by the Depart- 
ments of Labor and the Interior, and 
from published studies in order to pro- 
vide the basis for recommendations 
concerning the needed extensions, re- 
organizations, and revisions in the field 
of vocational education and guidance 


numerous 


scores of 


has been 


Purposes of the survey 


The specific purposes of this survey 
are to collect information in certain 
selected communities concerning: (1) The 
vocational offerings in schools and col- 
leges; (2) the offerings of evening and 
continuation schools; (3) the vocational 
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offerings of nonschool agencies; (4) the 
training of vocational teachers; (5) the 
offerings of vocational 
institutions and 
prevocational education 
the vocational 
the students 
courses of the various types of schools and 
colleges; (9) the graduates and drop-outs; 
(10) the attitudes of students, teachers, 
and parents toward vocational training 
of Negroes; and (11) the conception. of 
students and educational 
Negro’s relation to American economic lift 


teacher-training 
departments; (6) the 
programs, 

guidance programs; (8 


enrolled in vocational 


leaders of the 


Also, information will be obtained from 
studies and publications mentioned above 
concerning: (1) The economic 
and social situation trends; . (2 
occupational trends; (3) 
tional opportunities; and 
histories of drop-outs and graduates 


present 
and 

special o¢cupa- 
4) occupational 


Thus, it is seen that the survey will be 
not merely a status study, but will con 
cern itself with a program of curriculum 
reorganization; neither will it be limited 
to a consideration of a few stereotyped 
vocations. The study will be conducted 
in approximately 150. urban and rural 
representative communities in 34 States, 
most of the data being gathered on inquiry 
forms through personal visits and inter- 
views. The organization of the staff con- 
sists of a director, an associate director, 
four regional directors, State and local 
supervisors, and interviewers, the latter 
being relief workers. 

The survey 
composed of specialists in and 
technical work, agriculture, psychology, 
sociology, home 
music, religion, labor problems, educa- 
tional administration and research, and 
the professions. 

The names of the the 
Technical Advisory Committee, and the 
fields of interest they represent follow 


and advisory 


trade 


economics, business, 


members of 


BARNES, Dr. W. Harry, president of National Medi 
eal Association. 

CaTER (Dean) J. T., president of National Association 
of Collegiate Deans and Registrars in Negro Schools 

CLARK, EUGENE, president of Miner Teachers College 
first vice president of the Federation of Colored 
Catholics of the United States 

CLEMENT (Dean) Rurvus E., 
Association of Teachers of Colored Schoals 

Cook (Mrs.) V. J., president of National Association 
of College Women. 

Dopson, T’. L. (Attorney) president of Negro Bar Asso 
ciation. 

Drak, J. F., president of Conference of Negro Land 
grant Colleges. 

Hit, T. ARNOLD, acting executive 
tional Urban League. 

HO.seEy, ALBION, secretary of National Negro Business 
League. 

JONES, EUGENE K.., adviser on Negro affairs, United 
States Department of Commerce 


president of National 


secretary of Na 
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staffs are 


KELLER, Dr 
tional Conference 
Kitson, Dr. H. D 
nal Guidance Association 
KITTRE! Dr. FLEMMIE, member of National Home 
Economics Society 


McCUISTION 


FRANKLIN J., director of National Occu- 


, representative of National Voca- 


Omicron Nu). 

FRED, executive agent of Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern 
States 
NICKERSON, Miss C., president of National 

tion of Negro Musicians 
OXLEY (Lt.) LAWRENCE A., chief of Division of Negro 
Labor, United States Department of Labor 


*SARGENT, Dr. H. O 


A ssocia- 


, Special agent for Negro schools, 
United States Office of Education 

['HOMPSON, Dr. CHARLEs H., editor, Journal of Negro 
Education 

WRIGHT, Dr. ARTHUR D., president of Jeanes-Slater 
Funds 

ROBINSON, W. A 
tion ofSeeondary Schools and Colleges for Negroes. 

HAYNES, Dr. Geo. E., secretary of the Commis 
sion on the Church and Race Relations of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 

DIXON J C Negro 


State 


, president of the Southern Associa- 


supervisor of Schools of 


Creorgia representing the 
Negro schools 


PARSONS, 


supervisors of 


JAMES A., Jr., president of National 


Technical Association. 
RIDDLE, (Mrs.) G. ESTELLE M., president of National 


Association of Graduate Nurses (colored 


* Deceased 


Best-known instrument 


If modern democracy is to survive and 
if man is to adjust himself to inevitable 
technological change, his education must 
convert his 
channels of 


teach him how to newly 


found power into social 


Thomas 


DiPaolo, 





into 


than 
which are dammed by selfishness, greed, 


betterment rather streams 


and personal aggrandizement. Voca- 
tional education and guidance is prob- 
ably the best known instrument now at 
hand with which to achieve this desired 
goal. If, however, it is to realize its 
opportunity, it must expand its. program 
beyond the mere teaching of skills, and 
include those social and psychological 
factors which have such vital relation to 
effective living Moreover, _ it 
the 


well as of 


social 


must consider necessities of con- 
sumption as production. 
Finally, it not task 


complete when a course is finished, and 


must conceive its 
a diploma or degree is granted, but it 
must assume some responsibility for the 
continuing adjustment of the individual 
and for the continuing reorganization of 
the 
that adjustment. 


environment in order to facilitate 


If the results of the survey discussed 


here are so convincing, and are so 
diffused and assimilated as to enable 


Negroes to achieve a greater measure of 
control over the machines of life and to 
appropriate their gains to the enhance- 
ment of those fine social and spiritual 
qualities with which they have 
characterized in the past, it will have 
justified the time and money spent and 
will make a lasting contribution not only 
to the life of the 


been 


to their own lives but 
Nation. 

















Vv 


State Trade School, Providence, R. I., submitted the 


winning cover design for this issue of SCHOOL LIFE. 
Honorable mention designs submitted in the contest this month, under the title 
of Kindergarten Classes, were drawn by John Hann and Lena Laurenza, also of 


State Trade School, Providence, R. I. 
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Importance of Library Catalog 





- EXT to the collection of its 
the trustees look 


books, upon 
the catalog as the most import- 

ant part of its library, for it is the part 
which the whole mass of its resources 

s opened for easy use—the key by whieh 
all its treasures are unlocked to the many 
them so often 
Public Library 


statement, in 


asking for and 


Boston 


made the 


ho are 
earnestly.”’ 
trustees above 
1858, in reference to the library’s catalog 
Che catalog of the Office of Education 
Library, one of the largest pedagogical 
ibraries in the world, is also the key or 
unlock the 
storehouse of knowledge and make avail- 
ible the fund of information con- 
tained in the books standing on its shelves. 
This like the perfect news 
story, will answer quickly, the “How- 
why—what”’ type of ques- 
well as those couched in 
terms. It will give the in- 
quirer accurate information regarding 
the entire collection in the library, it 
will tell what is available on any 
subject; what are the works of 
any given author, or if the library con- 
tains any given title. It will give him 
the necessary descriptive notes and bib- 
liographical data, which will enable him 


tool which, when used, will 


vast 
catalog, 


hen—where 
tion as more 


indefinite 


him 


given 


to make a choice, if he so wishes. 

The education catalog was created pri- 
marily to serve the specialists in the 
Office of Education. When the library 
was reorganized in 1907, Dr. William 
Dawson Johnston, librarian, planned the 
catalog after that of the Library of Con- 
This system has been followed in 
Certain 
however, so 


fTeSss. 
its later growth and expansion. 
made, 
that the catalog would serve more defi- 


modifications were 


nitely, the specialized group, consulting it. 


Readers often puzzled 


[t is a dictionary catalog, which means 
that the cards are arranged alphabetically 
and should be as easily used as the dic- 
tionary or encyclopedia. But due to its 

omplicated headings, because so many 
of the books cataloged are official docu- 
ments and publications of associations 
1nd institutions, this is not always true. 
[he reader is puzzled often, by the ar- 
rangement, and the trained assistant 
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Explained by Agnes Lee, Head Cataloger and Classifier, 
Office of Education Library, Who Keeps the Vast Array 


of Information in Order 


must help him find the information he is 
The ultimate 
complicated arrangement is not to confuse 
the reader, but to keep the vast array of 


seeking purpose of this 


information in order. 

catalog 
may be divided into three classes. First, 
there are the library staff members who 
The assistant, seeking some bib- 
liographical data, the research worker 
item, the cataloger, 
searching for the correct form of entry or 


The public who consult the 


use it. 


verifying some 
proper subject heading, the assistant in 
the order department inquiring if the 
library already contains certain books 
before purchasing them, and the assistant 
in the reference department, seeking the 
answer to every sort of question. The 
catalog is the right hand of the reference 
department for this department depends 
on the catalog first and the printed 
indexes and bibliographies next. 

Second, there are the specialists in the 
Office of Education, trained in. their own 
field, with a background of knowledge, 
who seek some new or additional infor- 
mation to be used in their specialized 
work, or who wish to find if the library 
has certain specific books. 

And third, there are the students or 
teachers, of all degrees of experience who 
are for the moment touching unfamiliar 
ground, and books to verify or 
extend their knowledge, and the high- 
school students and casual readers, seek- 
ing a variety of facts. 

The catalog serves its clientele through 
the catalog cards, which are carefully and 
accurately prepared. Full author entry, 
correct official entry, detailed collation, 
edition changes in 
title, and bibliographical notes are given, 
and original source material is consulted 
in the preparation of the cards. Notes 
are given to show the relation of one 
periodical or publication of a. learned 
society or institution, to another, and 
the necessary references and added en- 
tries are made. Much careful research 


need 


series notes, notes, 


is required, and a great deal of the cata- 
tracking 
down difficult problems, but the result is 
again and 
This information on the cards is 
often used in yet another way by research 
In mak- 
ing citations or preparing a bibliography, 
the bibliographical data on the cards may 
This saves time by making it 
unnecessary to consult the books on the 
shelves, and also ensures accuracy and 
uniformity in the work. 

The catalog also public 
through the subject headings, which are 
specific, concise, up to date, subdivided, 
and with scientific terminology. The 
“Subject headings used in the dictionary 
catalogues of the Library of Congress’’ is 
used as a guide in forming the education 
subject headings, which vary in many 
respects from those of the Library of 


loger’s time is consumed in 


a lasting record to be used 


“again. 


workers consulting the catalog. 


be used. 


serves the 


Congress. 
Headings kept up to date 


The subject headings are specific. If 
interested in juvenile 
delinquency, he will find material under 
the subject ‘Juvenile delinquency” and 
will not have to look through the general 
heading “‘Crime and criminals.’’ Or if 
he wants something definite in the testing 
of ability, he will find it under the subject 
“‘Ability—Testing”’ and will not have to 
search through all the entries under the 
subject ‘‘Mental tests.”’ If, however, he 
wishes to cover the entire field of a sub- 
ject, he will find the topic under a general 
subject heading. 

The subject headings are kept up to 
when new discoveries are made, 
new subjects are formed, or old ones 
expanded and necessary notes and cross 
references are made showing the relation 
of the new to the old. For example, the 
reader interested in psychiatry will find 
the newer subject, “Psychology, Patho- 


the reader is 


date, 


[Concluded on page 194] 
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GOOD TIDINGS 


A State department of public instruc- 
tion announces in a current circular: 

“Effective January 1, 1936, the Board 
of Education of Ottumwa restored sala- 
ries of the teachers and other employees. 
This school district salary 
reduction until 2 years ago, and last year 
one-half of the average reduction 
restored. The Sioux City Board of Edu- 
cation recently second 10 
percent of the 25-percent cut 
taken from teachers maintenance 
employees during the year 1933-34. The 
first restoration of 10 percent was made 
in January 1935.” 

The State is Iowa. 
seem to be effective in helping to end 
teachers’ depressions. And teachers’ 
salaries in circulation might help end 
some other people’s depressions. Cir- 
culation of incomes is an important part 
of the economie circle. 


made no 
was 


restored a 
salary 
and 


Such action would 


LIBERTY CELEBRATES 


Maybe the notion that women do not 
like to tell their ages will lose some of its 
glamour through the widespread pub- 
licity the Statue of Liberty is giving her 
fiftieth anniversary this year. 
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It was on October 28, 1886, that Presi- 
dent Cleveland, in the name of the United 
States, officially accepted the “Statue of 
Enlightening the World.” The 
450,000 The 
height from base to torch is 151 feet. 

A variety of 
sponsored by patriotic and conservation 
organizations, in cooperation with the 
National Park Service, is a feature of the 
year-round celebration. 

Schools will be asked to make the 
Statue of Liberty—its symbolism and 
subjects of emphasis through- 


Libert y 


statue weighs pounds. 


Nation-wide contests, 


its history 
out the year 

May Miss Liberty have many, many 
happy returns of her fiftieth anniversary, 
is the wish of people 
everywhere. 


liberty -lov ing 


FORUM LEADERSHIP 


To train a new type of educator for 
public forum leadership, now being 
revived throughout the country, both 
Columbia University and New York 


University have organized special pro- 
grams of studies. 
The Columbia announcement states: 
“Stimulated by economic change and 
discussion 


political community 


groups comparable to the historic New 


unrest, 


England town: meeting are springing up 
and are demanding trained direction. 
“The recent announcement by Dr. 
John W. Studebaker, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, that demonstra- 
tion centers are soon to be opened will, 
the committee believes, give further im- 
petus to the forum idea and open up a 
new field to 


professional university- 


trained leaders.” 
YEAR’S INCREASE 
The National Education Association 
reports a total membership for the year 
of 190,944. This is an increase of 3,299 
over 1934. Pennsylvania has the largest 
State total, which is given at 23,620, with 
California second, 18,952, and Ohio third, 


with 17,185 


FRIENDLINESS 


By Presidential proclamation fixing 
April 14 as Pan American Day, the 
people of the United States are called 


upon 


to observe the day with appropriate ceremonies, 
thereby giving expression to the spirit of continental 
solidarity and to the sentiments of cordiality and 
friendly feeling which the Government and people of 
the United States entertain toward the peoples and 
governments of the other republics of the American 
continent, 


Observance of Pan American Day has 
also been proclaimed by the presidents 
of the 20 republics of Latin America. 





Bonds uniting 21 American nations be- 


come more evident each year and Pan 
Day offers 
emphasize these relations. 


American opportunity to 


A MESSAGE FROM THE KING 


“You the heirs of a 
but the future is yours, and is your high 
responsibility. Each of you must try to 
be a good citizen in a good city. To 
this end you must make the best of all 


are great past; 


your powers. Strive to grow in strength, 
in knowledge, and in 
persist bravely in this endeavour you 
will work worthily for your family, your 
and for mankind. 
So to live, in whatever sphere, must be 
My confident 


grace. If you 


city, your country, 
noble, and may be great. 


trust is in you. 


Signed, Geroraes, R. I.” 

In the September 1935 issue of ScHoo. 
LIFE we reproduced the above message 
dispatched by the King of England to 
the children of London, upon the anni- 
versary of the accession of King George 
to the British throne. 

Once again, out of respect to the late 
beloved ruler of England, and because 
the has merit for the 
children—and adults—of country, 
we reprint the message. 


message such 


any 


CONFUCIUS ONCE SAID 


“The highest study of all is that which 
teaches us to develop those principles of 
purity and perfect virtue, which Heaven 
bestowed upon us at our birth, in order 
that we may acquire the power of in- 
fluencing for good those amongst whom 
we are placed, and 
examples; a study without an end—for 
our labors cease only when we have 
become perfect—an unattainable 
but one that we must not the less set 
before us from the very first. It is true 
that we shall not be able to reach it, 
but in our struggle toward it, we shall 
strengthen our characters and give sta- 
bility to our ideas, so that whilst ever 
advancing calmly in the same direction, 
we shall be rendered capable of applying 
the faculties with which we have been 
gifted to the best possible account.” 


by our precepts 


goal, 





EXTRA! EXTRA! 


“Education in the News’’, weekly 
Office of Education radio program, 
goes on the air every Monday at 7:45 
p.m., eastern standard time. The pro- 
gram is broadcast over the red network 
of the National Broadcasting Co. 
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Material for Programs 





[TO ASSIST groups planning to observe 
Pan American Day, the Pan American 
Union has a generous supply of material 
Included in this, is 


for free 


distribution. 


e material listed below: 


For Elementary Schools 


[CHE MBANING OF Pan AMERICAN Day 
\n article on the origin and development 
Pan 


ym editorial comment in the press of 


American Day, including extracts 


e United States and Latin America on 
e significance of the day. 

CoaTs-OF-ARMS OF THE 
sketch 
1 brief description of the meanings of 
the 21 


FLAGS AND 


AMERICAN Nations. Historical 


e flags and coats-of-arms of 


American republics. 


LATIN AMERICA AT Piay. Description 
e national fiestas of various Latin- 
with an 


j 


American countries, together 


recount of 


popular sports, games, and 
ther pastimes 
EcoNomMic GIFTS OF AMERICA TO THE 
Worup. Description of various products 


hich have been found or grown in the 
\mericas, the use of which has spread over 
1e world—especially adapted for children. 
Pan AMERICAN Day PROGRAMS 


\ description of 


PICATI 

programs which have 

een presented by elementary and high 

hools in past years. 

An account 
ow Latin-American students 

eir friendship for the United States. 


Our FRIENDS IN THE SOUTH. 


show 


For High Schools 

THE BULLETIN OF THE 
Union. The February 
the bulletin of the Pan 
American Union will be dedicated to Pan 
(merican Day, and will contain a series 
f articles and other material that may be 
elpful in formulating Pan American Day 


programs. 


SPECIAL ISSUE OF 
PAN 


9360 


AMERICAN 


issue. of 


RELATIONS OF THE UNITED States WITH 
LATIN AMERICA. A of the 
anges in the politico-economic policies 
the United States Latin 
America in recent years. 


discussion 
toward 


INTERNATIONAL 
The origin 
and development of the system of confer- 
ences on the American continent, and of 


EVOLUTION OF 
AMERICAN 


L HE 


CONFERENCES. 


nternational cooperation among the 
twenty-one republics. 
LATIN America aT A GLANCE. A book- 


t summarizing important historical, 
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geographical, commercial, and other data 

on all the Latin American republics. 
Pan AMERICAN 

for 


BIBLIOGRAPHIES ON 


Torics. Suggested use in high 


schools. 

For Colleges 

Ties LINKING THE AMERICAS. 
An analysis of some of the basic factors in 


kx ONOMIC 


the mutual economic dependence of the 
United States and the nations of Latin 
America. 

A G Lance Atv Latin AMERICAN CIVILI- 
ZATION. An outline of the 
which have influenced the development 


elements 


of the countries of Latin Americe. 

Sources ror Latin AMERICAN Musi 
Brief lists of songs, orchestra and band 
collections of songs, 


arrangements, and 


which 
States. 

All of the foregoing material will be 
distributed FREE OF CHARGE by the 
Pan American Union. 


may be purchased in the United 


Address all com- 
munications to the Pan American Union, 
Washington, D. C. 





Vocational Education in the 
Canal Zone 


[Concluded from page 174] 


of which shail be responsible for drawing 


up the rules and regulations covering 
apprenticeship and learnership. 

The Canal Zone provides one of the 
best opportunities for a satisfactory 
apprenticeship and learnership training 
program that can be found in the United 
States, for the reason that the manage- 
ment of the industry which provides the 
principal employment, the 


tion of the schools, and the formulation 


administra- 


of miscellaneous policies which deter- 
mine the success or failure of apprentice 
programs, are all centered in the Gov- 


ernor 





DOMESTIC 


MAMMALS 





School 


LIBRARIES progressive 
must addition to 
books, much carefully selected material 
that is commonly classed as ‘‘pamphlets.”’ 
One series of leaflets—invaluable aids 
in the teaching of elementary and sec- 
ondary school science—are the Cornell 
Rural School Leaflets. Since more than 
60 titles are now available, and more are 
planned, these leaflets make up a book- 
shelf of scientific supplementary material 
that any library or educator may obtain 
at low cost. 


that 
contain, in 


serve 


schools 


Subject-matter is classed under eight 
general groups: Vertebrates, inverti- 


brates, herbaceous plants, woody plants, 





Leaflets 


earth study, ecology, physical science, 
and a general group. 

Formerly the leaflets were available 
to New York schools only. Schools and 
libraries outside of New York may now 
obtain them on subscription basis. Dr. 
E. Laurence Palmer, Cornell University 
professor of rural education, author of 
the leaflets, writes that present prices 
are 10 cents each for children’s numbers, 
and 20 cents each for teachers’ numbers. 
Address communications to Director, 
Extension Service, New York State 
College of Agriculture at Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Epitn A. Latakor 
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Circuit training broadened 


Experience in Wisconsin has shown 
that. the itinerant plan of instructio1 
offers the most economical means. of 
instruction for youth and employed 
adults from a variety of occupations i 
small cities. Early in the history of voca 
tional education in that State it was 
apparent that itinerant, traveling, o1 
circuit teachers were necessary if part- 
time instruction were to be made gener- 
ally available under the Smith-Hughes 
Act. In the past year the service of the 
traveling teacher has been extended to 
nine occupations—barbering, carpentry, 
electricity, foremanship, foundry work, 
painting and decorating, plumbing, pulp 
and paper work, and selling. The serv- 
ice was made available in 36 cities.. This 
year training in new occupations—cosme- 
tology, baking, manufacture of dairy 
products, and several other fields—is 
being provided in a number of cities 
Training is offered in each subject, one 
day each week for a full semester period. 


Progress 


Evening vocational classes in 14 
Michigan cities last year provided in- 
struction for a large number of persons 
in a variety of. occupations. Air con- 
ditioning and refrigeration courses, ac- 
cording to the annual report from the 
State, continue to be popular. In 
Detroit a course for school engineers in 
three units and covering air conditioning 
and heating and ventilation was organ 
ized. Metal is replacing wood in auto- 
body construction. To prepare former 
woodworkers for this change in auto 
construction an evening class in sheet- 
metal work was organized in Pontiac. 
In Saginaw, a special part-time class for 
molders was conducted for 15 hours 
every day of the school year. . Progress 
records of the eight men enrolled in this 
class were presented to their employers 
at the end of the year. Special attention 
has been given to foremanship training 
In Grand Rapids the foreman instructor 
is also the director of placement for the 
city school system, and his office is in the 
Vocational and Technical High School 
Five foreman training classes with a total 
enrollment of 93 were conducted in the 
city during the year. 
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Texas’ record 


Gratifying progress in vocational agri- 
culture has been made in the past few 
years in Texas. A report from P. G. 
Haynes, supervisor of agricultural edu- 
cation, shows that there are 515 depart- 
ments of vocational agriculture in high 
schools of the State—-395 for whites 
and 120 for Negroes In spite of this 
large number of departments, Mr. 
Haynes reports, there is at the present 
time a demand for 75 additional ones. 
Altogether there are about 700 schools 
in which agricultural departments should 
be in operation One of the reasons 
assigned by Mr. Haynes for failure to 
reach a greater number of schools with 
agricultural departments is that teachers 
have left the vocational agriculture field 
to join emergency organizations in posi- 
tion to pay them higher salaries. Not 
enough competent teachers are avail- 
able to fill vacancies thus created. Of 
interest, also, is the change in the num- 
ber of departments established and 
dropped in the last 3 years. In 1933, 
for instance, 45 new departments were 
added, while 35 were dropped. In con- 
trast to these figures are those for 1936, 
which show that 80 departments were 
added and. only two were. dropped. 
The reason assigned by Mr. Haynes for 
the material reduction in the number of 
departments of vocational agriculture 


dropped in the past year is the greater 


competency required of. agricultural 
teachers. More competent teachers 
mean better-manned agricultural de- 
partments and better-manned agricul- 
tural departments mean more perma- 
nent agricultural departments. nother 
interesting point about the vocational 
agriculture departments for whites now 


in operation in Texas—all 395 of them 
have a chapter of the Future Farmers 
of America. In addition, also, many of 
the 120 vocational agriculture depart- 


ments for Negroes have organized chap- 
ters of the New Farmers of America 


Opportunities for disabled 


Three thousand two hundred and fifty 
employers have been approached and 
their establishments surveyed by the 
vocational rehabilitation division in Cali- 
fornia, in an effort to develop job oppor- 
tunities for handicapped persons. The 
survey showed that 2.7 percent of all 
employees in the establishments surveyed 
were physically handicapped, and that 
these handicapped employees were en- 
gaged in 290 different occupations. The 
general consensus of the employers was 
that handicapped persons were equally 
efficient and in some respects more reliable 
than nonhandicapped workers. The job 
opportunity survey showed that approxi- 
mately one-third of all jobs could be 
successfully performed by persons with 
some type of disability. The interest of 





Vocational agricultural students in Fort Collins, Colo., High School, learn how 
to combat black-stem rust of small grains. 
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Refrigerators need servicing occasion- 
ally. This student in the Allegheny 
Vocational High School, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., is learning how to do it. 


many employers in handicapped persons 
vas stimulated through the realization of 
what their own handicapped employees 
vere actually doing. Many of them, 
moreover, expressed a willingness to 
consider the employment of other handi- 
eapped persons. As a follow-up of the 
survey, a placement project designed to 
aid handicapped persons discovered there- 

was set up. According to H. D 
Hicker, chief of the bureau of vocational] 
rehabilitation, Sacramento, Calif., the 
survey uncovered valuable occupational 
nformation, acquainted the rehabilita- 
tion division with the attitude of em- 

yers toward handicapped persons, and 
ed to a number of placements of rehabil- 
tants. Information concerning the plans 
and methods used in making the job 
opportunity survey may be obtained from 
the California rehabilitation division. 


No guesswork here 


Under the direction of Bertha Kohl- 
agen, State supervisor of home econom- 
cs, home economics teachers in Oregon 
are making an extensive study to secure 
formation that will help them become 
etter acquainted with their girls as 

lividuals, more aware of the home 
tuations from which the girls come, and 
iore conscious of the differences between 
arious communities that call for adapta- 

ns in a State course of study. Three 
isand questionnaires chrefully worked 

it by a seminar of home economics 
eachers conducted by Dr. Florence 
Blazier, in charge of teacher training at 
Oregon State College, will be filled out by 
girls in representative high schools of 
the State. When the results have been 


; 


tab ulated they will indicate fairly specif- 
c ly the social and.economic status of 
the families represented, size of families, 
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physical conditions in the homes, general 
homemaking practices, family relation- 
ship factors, use of leisure, extent of 
participation in homemaking by the girls 
themselves, and the interests of the girls. 
A revision of the State high-school course 
of study is now in progress A State con- 
ference of home economics teachers has 
been called for next June, when reports of 
progress will be presented and a study of 
the tabulations of the survey in its rela- 
tion to the curriculum revision program 
will be made 


Central school 


Last year the vocational division of the 
Office of Education cooperated in a survey 
made in Arizona to determine the need 
for vocational training in various trades 
The survey covered sixteen different 
occupations in eight different cities of the 
States. It showed that in each of these 
cities there were from one to three or 
four persons who needed training in 
specific occupations. Obviously, it 
would not be feasible to set up a special 
training program in ali of these cities for 
such a small number. In order to pro- 
vide some training, however, a central 
vocational school was established in 
Phoenix. This school is financed in 
part by the State board for vocational 
education. Here any one in the State 
capable of profiting from the instruction 
may enroll. While this school was or- 
ganized in cooperation with the Phoenix 
Union High School Board of Education, 
it is set up as a separate local school. 


Only training in occupations in which 
there is a demand for skilled workers is 
given. Such occupations are determined 
by conferences of employers and employ- 
ees throughout the State. A_ careful 
selection is made also in enrolling students 
in courses given in this school. It was 
the preliminary survey that clarified the 
situation, determined the need for train- 
ing as well as the scope, and prevented 
the setting up of unnecessary. training 
facilities. 


Coordinator an asset 


One more example of the value of a 
coordinator in vocational education pro- 
grams comes from Minnesota—St. Paul, 
to be exact. The position of coordinator 
was created in that city in February 
1935. Here is the way the Minnesota 
report sums up the value of his work: 


rhere is no better way than through the services of 
1 coordinator, to acquaint employers and labor with 
the possibilities of vocational training As a result of 
the activities of Mr. Teicherow, the new coordinator 
in St. Paul, senior and junior high school principals, 
counselors, and teachers are using better judgment in 
sending boys to the vocational school. Teachers in 
the vocational school are better teachers because of the 
reports of the results of their teaching made to them 
by the coordinator. The morale of the students has 
improved because*they know some one is “‘following 
them up’’ when they leave the school. Through con 
ferences with the coordinator, employers are becoming 
better acquainted with the: problems involved in 
training people, especially new workers. Moreover, 
once they know what the school is doing, they are 
more interested in cooperating in the vocational pro- 
gram. The school, on the other hand, can cooperate 
more intelligently when it knows what industry is 
doing 

CHARLES M. ARTHUR 





follows: 

North Atlantic Region 
Agriculture 
Home Economics 
Trade and Industrial 

Southern Region 
Agriculture 
Home Economics 
Trade and Industrial 


Central Region. 
Agriculture 
Home Economics 
Trade and Industrial 
Pacific Region: 
Agriculture_- 
Home Economics 


Trade and Industrial 





Regional Conferences 


Regional conferences on vocational education in agriculture, trade and 
industry, and home economics for the current year have been arranged as 


Boston, Mass., Apr. 6-8. 
Boston, Mass., Apr. 27—-May 1 
Buffalo, N. Y., May 21-22. 


New Orleans, La., Apr. 13-17. 
New Orleans, La., Apr. 13-17. 


New Orleans, La., Apr. 27—-May 1. 


Chicago, Ill., Apr. 2-4. 
Held at Chicago, December 1935). 
Milwaukee, Wis., Apr. 20-24. 


Bozeman, Mont., June 8—12. 
Bozeman, Mont., June 8-12. 


Bozeman, Mont., June 8-12. 
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Arts and Crafts in the CCC 





URING the winter just 
there have been approximately 
425,000 men between the ages of 
17 and 28 
tered throughout 
Union. Since 
were isolated from even small 


passed 


scat 


living in CCC 
State in the 


camps 
every 
many of these camps 
towns, the 
men were not able to attend movies, play 
pool, or participate in the other usual 
types of activities during the long winter 
evenings. Instead, these mel! 
were forced to spend their leisure time in 


they 


young 


the camp buildings where wert 
thrown more or less on their own resources 
to amuse themselves. 

In order to assist the enrollees to utilize 
this leisure time better 
while in camp, a comprehensive educa- 
tional program under the general super- 
vision of Mr. Robert Fechner, Director of 
Emergency Conservation Work, has been 
organized by the Office of Education. 
The educational activities are voluntary 
but nearly 70 percent of the enrollees par- 


and themselves 


ticipated in some phase of them this last 
winter. 
New England program 


One phase of the educational program 


which has been emphasized in the 
CCC of New England is the arts and 
crafts. They were introduced in the 


course of the first few months of the edu 
cational program in the New England 
States. Some officials connected with the 
CCC doubted if the 
men in the camps would respond to a 
program of this kind, but subsequent ex- 
perience has definitely proved that the 
doubts of the officials were unfounded. 
The first craft introduced into the camps 
was the making of rustic furniture. It 
required few tools and the wood was ob- 
tained from the nearby. The 
enrollees showed considerable interest and 
often equipped the recreation hall and 


type of young 


forests 


other rooms of the camps with furniture. 
In some cases the enrollees were able to 
sell furniture which they made. 

Tools and a limited supply of leather 
were then sent into 60 camps in the New 
England States so that leather work could 
be introduced. 
ing for the enrollees showed great interest 
and began making key containers, wal- 
lets, pocketbooks, belts, book covers, and 


The results were gratify- 
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Kenneth Holland, 


Formerly First 


Corps Area CCC 


Educational Adviser, Tells of Earnest Response on Part 


of CCC Enrollees in New England to ‘‘Creative Leisure 


Time Activities’”’ 


brief cases. It has been possible through 
Bostor 


nary Jeathers, lizard, snake, alligator, and 


firms to obtain, besides the ordi- 


ostrich skins very reasonably which has 


made the leather work available to a 
greater number of men. 
The third craft to be 
metal work and at the present time ash 
letter 
lamps, and book ends are being made in 
New England. 


aluminum, 


introduced was 


trays, bracelets, openers, bowls, 


many of the camps in 

pewter, 
wrought iron are the most popular metals. 
Since tools and materials for this craft are 


brass, and 


Copper, 


fairly expensive, metal work has not been 
Model making, wood 
carving, block printing, and weaving were 
also introduced in some of the camps with 


developed. 


fully 


encouraging success. 
Plays, minstrel shows, and skits are in- 
cluded in the program of arts and crafts 
CCC 
A dra- 
the artistic 
The 


preparation of scenery, incidental music, 


and are especially helpful in the 
in raising the spirits of the men 
matic. production will utilize 


ability of aimost every man in camp. 


costumes, and stage properties all require 
talent. camp in western 
Connecticut has produced several plays 
and presented them to audiences in some 
of the that State. A 
camp in Maine produced Journey’s End 


creative One 


larger cities of 
with gratifying success. 

Music plays an important part in raising 
the morale of the men. ‘There is group 
singing in some of the camps, many have 
quartets and glee clubs, and in several of 
of the New England States, the CCC 
enrollees have broadcast series of musical 
radio stations. These 
have increased the interest 
of the men in this type of activity. 

When many of the enrollees enter camp, 
they are depressed and demoralized from 
unemployment and it is difficult to interest 
them in activities which require the use of 
They interested, 


programs over 


broadcasts 


their minds can be 


however, in using their hands and, in most 
, their 
quickly increased 


themselves is 
they 
themselves through one or more of these 


cases confidence in 


when express 
activities. 

A questionnaire was sent to the edu- 
cational CCC camps of 
New England which asked: ‘‘ What reme- 
dial effect do arts and craft activities have 


advisers in the 


on enrollees who enter the camps de- 
pressed or demoralized?”’ 

The answers received reaffirmed the fact 
that the arts-and-crafts program results in 
a definite gain in the morale of the whole 
This change in the attitude of the 


outside indi- 


camp. 
men was even observed by 
viduals who remarked ‘‘the men seemed 
happier.” 

The arts and crafts, besides having a 
therapeutic value, pleasurable 
leisure-time activitiesfor themen. Many 
of the enrollees are as interested in the 
arts-and-crafts program as they were for- 
merly in athletics. 
new confidence and a new understanding 
of themselves through 
While athletics undoubtedly have an im- 
portant place in the recreational life of 
the men, participation in the more creative 
leisure-time activities seems to develop a 
feeling of satisfaction which they do not 
gain from physical exertion. 

It seems probable that the arts-and- 
crafts program will provide the enrollees 
with hobbies which they can pursue not 
only while they are in the CCC but 
also when they return home. Since the 
program is voluntary, it seems likely that 
many of the enrollees will continue their 
activities after they leave the camps. 

To assist the enrollees to continue their 
work in the arts and crafts when they leave 
camp, the educational adviser provides the 
men with information on schools and in- 
stitutions where they continue to 
receive instruction. 

[Concluded on page 188] 


provide 


They seem to gain 


self-expression. 


may 
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Salary Trends in Private Colleges 





IT IS generally 
that offi- 


cers and teachers 


a greed 


in the small pri- 
vately controlled 
colleges, like other 
salaried persons, 
have felt the ef- 
fects of the finan- 


cial depression. 





To just what ex- 
tent and in which 


schools they have suffered is a 


pes of 


attter on which not so much is known. 
In order to throw some light on this ques- 
the accompanying table has been pre- 
pared. The 
t based on data from 69 colleges attend- 


table is in two sections, the 


by white persons and the second on 


esponding data from 7 colleges for 
Negroes. 

Some interesting facts are brought 
it in section I of the table. Probably 


he most striking one is that there has 


een a general decline in salaries of 


fficers and teachers of colleges of this 
group. This is especially true of median 
laries and is noticeable in both maxi- 


im and minimum salaries. 


Highest cut most 


rhis cut.in median salaries has borne 
nost heavily on those whose position and 
lary were highest and has been gradu- 
ated downward with the salary and rank 
The median 
presidents dropped from 
$5,469 to $3,708, or 32.2 percent. Deans 
with a cut from $3,375 to 
$2,500, or 25.9 percent, and professors 
next with one from $3,030 to $2,336, 
Next come associate 
cut from $2,646 to 
$2,156, or 18.5 percent, assistant pro- 
fessors from $2,235 to $1,864, or 16.6 
percent, and instructors with a reduction 
from $1,775 to $1,559, or 12.2 pereent. 

In general, schools with 200 to 299 
paid the lowest salaries and 

se with 400 to 499 students paid the 
highest salaries for both years, although 


of the various positions. 
salary for 


come next 


22.9 percent. 


with a 


yrofessors 


students 


re are a few exceptions to this practice 
in the grades below professor. 

appears that the few men’s 
colleges for which data are available paid 


[It also 


the highest salaries, those for women the 
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Salary Contrasts, 1934-35 versus 1929-30, in Smaller 


Private Colleges, are Presented by Henry G. Badger, 


Education Statistician, Office of Education 


next highest, and the coeducational col- 
leges the lowest salaries for presidents, 
Below the 
fessorial rank this trend was observable 
in 1934-35, but not in 1929-30. 

In two instances 


deans, and professors. pro- 


associate professors 
in men’s colleges and assistant professors 
colleges—the median sal- 
aries in 1934-35 were the 
1929-30. In each of 
ever, both the maximum and minimum 
Presidents of 


in women’s 
same as in 
these cases, how- 
salaries showed decreases. 


men’s colleges showed an increase in 
median salary, with the maximum and the 
minimum showing a tendency to approach 
the median more closely in 1934-35 than 


in 1929-30. 

Colleges for Negroes 
colleges for Negroes are 
meager, especially for the ranks below 
professor. Section II of the table sum- 
marizes such data as are available. 
Here it is seen that the median salary of 
the seven presidents reporting dropped 
from $4,083 to $3,675, or 9.9 percent. 
The median salary of deans suffered a 
3.6 percent cut, but the six colleges 
reporting on professors showed an in- 
crease of 2.3 percent in median salary. 

In every grade except that of associate 
professor, colleges attended by white 
persons paid a higher median salary than 
did those for Negroes. In this grade, 
only one college for Negroes reported and 
comparisons by race are therefore. with- 
out value. 


Data on 


Colleges included 


Only colleges under the control of a 
church or a private corporation are 
included in this report; those controlled 
by a State or a local government are 
omitted. Only degree-granting colleges 
of liberal arts are considered; institutions 
which offer subcollegiate work and those 
which maintain professional schools are 
excluded, as are junior colleges. 


The tabulation is limited to colleges 
whose student enrollment 
200 but less than 500. 

The enrollment figures used are those 
of 1931-32. Thisis the year nearest the 
middle of the 5-year period for which 
enrollment data are available. 


was at least 


Salary data 


data are for the school 
years ending at commencement of 1930 
1935, for the 


earlier year being made up after the end 


The salary 


and respectively, those 
of the year and those for the later year 
based on salaries as set prior to the open- 
ing of school in September 1934. Salary 
in each case is construed to include any 
perquisites allowed, such as house, car, 
ete. 

The total number of schools which fell 
All but eight 
of these were attended by white persons. 
This group of 87 colleges included 32 
which enrolled 200 to 299 students, 28 
which enrolled 300 to 399, and 27 whose 
enrollment was 400 or more but less than 
500. Nine of the colleges were attended 
by men only, 15 by. women only; the 
remaining 63 were coeducational. 

Five of the colleges for Negroes had 
from 200 to 299 students and three 
enrolled from 300 to 399; none enrolled 
than 400. One of eight 

was for men were 
coeducational. 


within these limits was 95. 


more these 


schools and seven 


Reasons cited 


In some instances a college is car- 
ried in one pair of columns and omitted 
from another. This is due in general to 
one of three reasons: (1) the data may 
not have been assembled by the school 
at one or the other time of reporting; 
(2) the grade of position may not have 
existed in either or both years; and (3) 
the listing of perquisites in one year and 
failure to list them the other necessitated 
exclusion of parts of an otherwise usable 
report. 
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| 
i . al , a a a) r . ’ "De + . cl a) , ’ y e 
SALARIES, PRIVATELY CONTROLLED COLLEGES OF 200 TO 499 STUDENTS, 1929-30 AND 1934-35 
} Preside Dear Professors Associate professors | Assistant profe ! Instructor 
Ite - 
, ’ J34 929-30 34-3 1929-30 934-3 1929-30 1934 129-31 134 
| | 
| f 7: & ) ( I 2 
| 
I. COLLEGES ATTEND! 
PERSO) | 
All colleges reportir 
Number reporting { { { 34 f 63 27 27 36 42 42 
Maximum salary.. $16, 92 $15, 000 $6, 70 $5, 700 $5, 500 $5, 500 $5, 000 $4, 095 $3, 800 $3. GR $2. 70K $2. 500 
Median salary 5, 469 08 2, 500 3, 034 2, 336 2, 646 2, 156 2, 235 RF 77 559 
Minimum salary 600 00 aL 250 On 980 1, 600 600 1, 350 900 300 
By number of students enroll 
200 to 299 student 
Colleges reporting f 6 13 24 4 5 12 | 2 l 
Maximum salary $7, 00K ee 000 $4. ROK $3, 300 $3. 600 $3, 000 $2, 650 $2 400 $2, 500 $2. 600 $? 100 $2 000 
Median salary 4, 50% 08 88 2, 350 2, 625 2,143 2, 250 1, 916 2, 167 1, 6 652 42 
Minimum salary 1, 600 00 1, 204 1, 500 1, 500 1, 200 1, 600 1, 745 1, 650 1, 00 200 650 
300 to 399 students 
Colleges reporting 7 7 1] 23 23 12 12 12 2 { 14 
Maximum salary $11,000 | $10, 200 $4, 000 $4, 000 $5, 500 $4, 895 $5, 000 $4, 095 $3, 800 $3, 68 $2,700 | $2,000 
Median salary 5, 625 4, 375 250 2, 450 083 2, 375 2, 700 2, 125 2, 300 1,8 2, 000 1,33 
Minimum salary 168 750 2, 20K 1, 800 1, 728 1, 300 1, 800 1, 500 1, 350 900 WM 00 
400 to 499 students 
Colleges reporting 1 ( ( 1 16 lf 10 10 12 2 15 
Maximum salary ‘ $16, 924 $15, 000 $6, 700 $5, 700 $5, 250 $5, 500 $3, 550 $3, 700 $3, 500 $2, SOL $2,500 | $2, 500 
Median salary 6, 750 50 667 3, 500 3, 188 3, 000 2, 700 2, 500 2, 250 2, 167 1, 80¢ 1, 708 
Minimum salary 3, GOK 1, 850 2, 700 1, 250 2, 000 980 2, 100 600 1, 800 530 1, 200 420 
By sex of students admitted | 
Men’s colleges: 
Number reporting 4 4 7 7 3 3 4 $ 4 4 
| Maximum salary. $16, 924 $15, 000 $6, 700 $5, 700 $5, 500 $5, 500 $4, 095 $3, 800 $3, 680 $2, 500 $2, 300 
Median salary_- 7, 250 8, 50K 4, 500 4, 000 4, 250 3, 250 3, 750 3, 500 2, 750 2, 500 1, 833 
| Minimum salary 1, 600 700 4 000 3. 680 2 000 1, 800 2, 500 2, 850 2. 000 2, 000 1, 680 
Women’s colleges 
Number reporting 7 7 9 9 12 12 8 ~ 10 0 11 1] 
Maximum salary $8, 50 $7, 500 $5, 000 $4, 400 $3, 600 $3, 500 $3, 100 $3, 000 $2, 680 $2, 600 $2, 700 $2, 000 
Median salary - - 5, 75 250 688 250 3, 188 3, 083 2, 333 2, 250 2, 000 2, 000 1, 650 1, 583 
Minimum salary 000 3, 400 00 1, 250 2, 364 980 1, 800 600 1, 600 530 1, 200 420 
Coeducational college 
Number reporting 31 21 21 44 44 16 16 22 22 27 27 
Maximum salary $10, 60 $6, 500 $4, 800 $3, 600 $3, 800 $3, 600 $3, 200 $2. 675 $3, 000 $2, 250 $2, 400 $2, 500 
Median salary--- 5 169 3 042 2, 250 2, 813 2, 194 2, 650 2, 000 2, 200 1, 58 1, 750 1, 450 
Minimum salary 1, SOK 00 200 1, 500 1, 500 1, 200 1, 600 1, 500 1, 350 900 900 300 
II. COLLEGES FOR NEGROES 
Number reporting f f 6 6 1 1 I l 3 
Maximum salary.-_.. $5. 000 $4. 600 $3, 000 $3, 570 $2, 500 $2, 550 }.....-. coed 2 $1, 500 $1, 275 
| Median salary... 4, 083 675 2 333 2 250 1, 833 1, 875 $1, 900 $2, 380 $1, 500 $1, 450 1, 500 1, 240 
| Minimum salary 2 500 2 000 1. 500 1, 500 1. 125 1, 500 2 S 1, 200 000 
| | 
Sample reading of this table: 43 colleges attended white persons reported on president’s salary for both 1929-30 and 1934-35. The maximum salary reported by 
these schools was $16,924 in 1929-30 and $15,000 in 1934-35, the median salaries were respectively $5,469 and $3,708, and the minimum salaries were $1,600 and $1,500 
‘ > 4 a | | ¥ . . . . . . 
Arts and Crafts in the CCC discover how many of the men are doing cational program, it is impossible to de- 
= :' this, but many individuals are partially velop sufficiently the arts and crafts which 
[Concluded from page 186] : a 
supporting themselves. Other young men _ require expensive materials As one ad- 
Some of the enrollees become so profi- are returning to their homes and making viser has said: “‘Our facilities are so lim- 
cient in an art or craft that this leisur iseful, as well as artistic articles for their ited that we can only accommodate at the 
time activity may provide them with a own us most five men at one time and are daily 
vocation. Enrollees have left camp wit! Recently, an attempt has been made to forced to turn men away because of lack of 


the rudiments of a skill which will enabl 
them to be self-supporting, either ind 
pendently or by cooperating with 
selling organization such as 
Society of Arts and Crafts, or the 
Hampshire League of Arts Crafts 
No comprehensive survey has been 


the Sostor 


made té 


188 


some 


New 


rollees pick up some of the 
nd crafts which are native to New 
wood carving, 


These include 


k, weaving, and the making of 





Since only a small amount of money is 


to conduct this phase of the edu- 


space 4 However, since these enrollees will 
be going back into communities where prac- 
tically no funds will be available for such 
activities, it is desirable for them to learn 
while they are in camp that the majority of 
the arts and crafts can be conducted with- 


out any great outlay of tools and materials. 
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Education in Portuégal 








CLINEDINST STUDIO 


Portugal is 
the 
English language came tolightina 


HAT education in 
almost undocumented in 
recent attempt of this Division to answer 
an inquiring student. This brief article 
is written to cover in a small way that 
vacant space until someone, somewhere, 
translates or prepares and publishes a 
omprehensive study of the subject. 
begins with 


Ensino infantil) which 


Education in Portugal 
nfant instruction 
is optional, for children from 4 to 6, and 
ffered in 43 schools, some of which are 
kindergartens. This is followed by pri- 


mary instruction (Instrugio primdaria), 
ybligatory, for children 7 to 10 years of 
ige, inclusive, and given in 1933-34 by 
7,502 public private 
schools to 447,663 children, over 55 per- 

nt of which were boys. 


and recognized 
From its 4-year 
irriculum a relatively small proportion 
f the children go into general secondary 


nstruction 


Instrugio secundaria), a 
year process with a general curriculum 
that all the students take 


first 5 vears. 


Curso geral) 


for the 


In the last 2 years 


hey may choose between a comple- 


mentary course in letters (Curso com- 


sciences 
The 


former opens the way to study in univer- 


plementare de letras) or in 


Curso complementare de ciéncias). 


the latter 
and 

gineering, and to training in medicine 
and pharmacy. 


sitv faculties of letters or law; 
eads to higher studies in sciences 

The 41 public secondary 
enrolled 19,076 students in 
1933-34, less than one-third (5,438) of which 
girls. At the time private 
ceums had a total registration of 13,875. 
Chat in brief is the organization of the 


ystem of general instruction to the time 


liceus) 


schools 


vere 


same 
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James F. Abel, Chief, Comparative Education Division, 


Presents Brief Bird’s-eye View of Portuguese Education 


Which Begins at 4 


that the 
ready to begin his work in institutions of 
But parallel with 
this are good arrangements for industrial, 
and agricultural 
The boy who has completed the 4 years 


voung Portuguese citizen is 


higher education. 


commercial, training. 


of primary instruction 
of 11 


school 


at about the age 


may enter either an industrial 
escola industrial) or a commercial 
school (escola comercial) and there work 
for 5 years on the same levels and parallel 
to the general curriculum of the lyceums 
but with his training much biased toward 
the line he has chosen. From the escola 
he may go to the corresponding institute 
instituto), either industrial or commer- 
cial, for 4 years more of training from 
which he emerges as an industrial man- 
condutor industrial) or an account- 
ant (contabalista) 
Or he 


years in an 


ager 


as the case may be. 
prefer, after completing 2 
industrial institute, to go 
over to the Higher Technical Institute 


Instituto Superior Tecnico) at 


may 


Lisbon 
where a 6-year curriculum awaits him, 
or 24 be 
(engenheiro). 
Frem the completion of the second year 


at the age of 2: 
graduated as an engineer 


and he may 


of a commercial institute, he may enter 
the Higher Institute of Financial 
(Instituto 
Economicas e 


and 


Economie Sciences Superior 


de Ciéncias Financeiras 
also at Lisbon, and in 4 years become a 
licentiate (licenciado). 
Should the graduate of 
primary 


the 
interested in 
take up 
teachers of 


4-year 
school be agri- 
his studies in 
agriculture 
Agricolas) 
normally complete its work in 7 
With an additional year of 
is ready to enter the Higher School of 
Veterinary Medicine 
de Medicina 
study 
Under the 
elect to 


culture, he may 
the school for 
Escola de Regentes and 
years 
study he 
(Escola Superior 


Veterinaria) and after 5 


years of become a_ professional 
same condi- 
may attend the 
Higher Institute of Agronomy (Instituto 


Superior de Agronomia) and in 6-year 


veterinarian. 
tions he 


eurricula attain the status of engineer- 
agronomist, colonial engineer-agronomist, 
Other prac- 
agriculture (escolas 
practicas de agricultura) accept boys 14 


or engineer-silviculturalist. 
tical schools of 
years of age and in a 4-year curriculum 
train them for managerial positions 


Normal schools 


Teachers for primary schools are 
(escolas 
de magisterio primario), all coeducational 
and four of which are private institutions. 


Admission is to young people of good 


trained in nine normal schools 


health at least 16 years of age who have 
completed the primary curriculum and 
the 5 years in the general course of the 
lyceums, and have severe 
competitive entrance examination. The 


3-year program of studies adopted in 


passed a 


1930 is so exclusively professional that 
it is reproduced here as a striking example 
of special training on secondary levels. 





Hours a week in 
year 


Subjects 


Psychology 3 
Pedology 3 
Pedagogy 3 4 
Didactics 3 3 
Moral and civic education 3 
School hygiene 
Physical education 
Modeling and drawing 
Music 

Manual work 
Legislation 3 
Practice teaching 12 3 











The final examination is given by a 
jury of three to five inspectors; no teacher 
Ap- 
pointments to vacant positions are made 
from the candidates who have the high- 
est marks. 


of the applicants intervenes in it. 


Teachers in the secondary schools are 
graduates of the 4-year 
studies in a faculty of letters or sciences. 


commonly 


In addition, they are expected to undergo 
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@ preparation of 2 years in the section of 
pedagogical sciences in a faculty of letters 
with considerable concurrent practice 
teaching in the two normal lyceums at 
Lisbon and Coimbra. 

Higher education is given in 3 universi- 
ties, Coimbra, Lisbon, and Oporto, and 
15 other institutions of different kinds 
The universities of Coimbra and Lisbon 
have faculties of letters, law, medicine, 
and sciences; and each supports a schoo! 
of pharmacy. The University of Oporto, 
founded in 1911 by combining schools 
already existing, has faculties of science, 
medicine, engineering, and pharmacy. 
Among the other institutions, the largest 
and probably the strongest is the Techni- 
cal University of Lisbon (Universidade 
Tecnica de Lisboa) composed of the 
Higher School of Veterinary Medicine, 
Higher Institute of Agronomy, Higher 
Institute of Financial and Economic 
Sciences, and the Higher Technical 
Institute. The naval and _ nautical 
schools, School of Tropical Medicine, 
Higher Colonial School, and a School of 
Fine Arts are also at Lisbon. 


Central government 


Both the administration and support of 
education are mainly in the central 
government. All the schools with the 
exception of those for the army and navy 
come within the purview of the Ministry 
of Public Instruction (Ministerio dr 
Instrugio Publica), the schools foa 
technical education having recently been 
transferred to it from the ministries of 
commerce, agriculture, and public works. 
Among its main divisions are one each for 
primary, secondary, vocational, and 
higher education, and a general inspec- 
torate for private schools. 

A considerable reform in the adminis- 
tration and inspection of primary edu- 
cation was effected in 1933 by Ministerial 
decree no. 22,369 of March 30. Its 
general direction in the Ministry now has 
in each district a. district inspector (in- 
spector de distrito) assisted by a sub- 
inspector and aided by a special board. 
The district inspector in turn orients all 
the directors of the school zones (direc- 
tores de zona escolar). The officials in 
this series help to organize classes, see 
that the schools are properly equipped, 
watch over the discipline, direct taking 
the census of the pupils, organize the 
statistics, and present an annual report 
on the services under their charge. 

Incomplete statistics for 1935 show 
that the 7,820 educational institutions of 
all kinds, public and private, employed 
16,983 teachers and enrolled 518,550 
students. By the 1930 census, the popu- 
lation of Portugal was 6,825,883, so the 
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total school enrollment was approxi- Pittsburgh, Baltimore, New York City, 
mately 7.5 percent. If measured by and St. Louis include descriptions of the 





reading ability of the population, the emergency nursery schools operating 
education system is very inadequate. under their supervision and of kindergar- 
The statistics of illiteracy by age groups tens which they regularly maintain. In 
are as follows: a few States committees are at work on 
desirable and feasible plans for the edu- 
| 2 cation of young children and for legisla- 
Men Women , 2 rr 
tive support of the plans. These com- 
Age mittees and others working in behalf of 
Number Per Number Per j 7 j 
Gent ul | cent young children are faced with two basic 
_ : 2 and immediate problems: First to remove 
6 to 12._....| 202,240 | 68.4 | 302,504 | 73 legal obstructions which prevent the dis- 
12 to 19 .| 229,210 | 48.8 292, 341 62.4 of : : .¢ } 7: neral f 
20 to 39... | 443.716 | 47 689° 806 | 64.5 tribution of State and local general funds 
40 to 49.....| 160,603 | 49.6 | 279,313 | 72.3 for the benefit of children under 6 years 
50 to 59_....| 141,958 | 54.3 242, 268 | 76.7 a 4s 
60 to 69.....| 101,809 | 58 179, 508 | 80 of age, and second, to secure legislation 
70 to &9 | 4 76 3.5 24.772 3.5 . . . 
a ----} 04,176 | 68 128, ¢ d 83.5 which will give a reasonable number of 
ne parents or citizens who desire kinder 
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While the table indicates a progressive rene ns Sar ry s hools for young 
P . . cnik r} . 4 require sc ) aras 
increase in the number and proportion ren the right vo —- hoc | boards 
generally to establish and maintain ap- 


propriate facilities. An analysis of cur- 
rent laws and a test of their effectiveness 


of literates in recent years, progress has 
not been so marked in Portugal in that 
respect as it has in several other countries. 
The general budget for all the national 
expenses in the fiscal year 1934-35 called 
for 2,176,108,000 escudos. (The escudo 
is $0.0748 in coinage of the United 
States Out of that total the Ministry = 
of Public Instruction was granted 


may be found in one of the recently issued 
publications of the Office of Education, 
entitled ‘‘Legislation Affecting Early 
Childhood Education, Pamphlet No. 62.” 








179,555,000 escudos, or 8.2 percent. Presidential Birthdays 

F é = Is your birthday on March 15? | 

Legislative Action for Young So was Andrew Jackson’s. 
Children Or is it on March 16? So was 


James Madison’s. 
Or maybe it is on March 18? 
Permanent programs Grover Cleveland’s was. 
Or is it on March 29? That was 
John Tyler’s. 

March is’ not particularly 
thought of as a month for Presi- 
dential birthdays, but it holds four. 


[Concluded from page 176] 


The present increased interest in young 
children seems to be looking toward ‘per- 
manent programs for early childhood 
education. From a small sampling of 
annual reports of school superintendents 
those from Boston, Winona, Minn., — 
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New Government Aids 
For Teachers 





% Order free publications and other 
free aids listed from agencies issuing 
them. Request only cost publica- 
the Superintendent of 


Documents, Washington, D. C., en- 


hione from 


closing remittance (check or money 
rder) at time of orde ring. 





Resettlement Administration. 27 


i ¢ 
llus Publication No. 1.) Free. 
eral picture of the problems with which the 
Resettlement Administration is called upon to deal, 
i the nature of the program by which it is endeavor- 
) meet them. (Sociology; Civics; Geography.) 
What the Economic Security Program 
Means to You. 6 p. (Committee on 
Economic Security.) Free. 
Economic Security Program provides: (1) For 


llions now unemployed —jobs instead of relief; 

for the large majority of American workers—unem- 
yyment insurance; (3) for all American citizens 

age security; and (4) for the child—better health 

normal home life. (Public health; Sociology; 


Death Valley National Monument—Cal- 

rnia. 31 p., illus. (National Park 
Service Free. 

| interest, scenery, geological story, animal 

ants, accommodations, and directions for reach- 

his national monument. (History; Geology; 


wraphy; Nature study.) 


Price lists (free): Army and Militia— 
\viation and pensions, No. 19; Educa- 
and voca- 
No.. 31; 
and Surveying—Leveling, 
latitude, geodesy, tides, 
rrestrial magnetism, No. 18; Health— 
Diseases, drugs, and sanitation, No. 51. 


including agriculture 


nal education and libraries, 


ngineering 
riangulation, 
P 


Government Printing Office.) 


Labor Problems in Picture and Panel. 
12 p. folder. Division of Labor Stand- 
irds, Department of Labor, Folder No. 


l ] ree. 


yn occupational accidents, workmen's compen- 
minimum-wage laws, old-age pensions, unem- 


ent insurance, child labor, and home work. 
logy; Civics; Safety education; Public health.) 
Services of the Federal Government to 
Home Owners and Tenants. 32 p. 
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States 


United 
Free. 


Information Service 


An outline of the activities of Federal Government 
agencies in connection with improvement of home 


planning and building. (Civics; Sociology; Housing 


Industrial Health and Safety Series: No. 
1, Industrial skin diseases; No. 3, 
\rsenic poisoning; No 4, Carbon mon- 
oxide poisoning; No. 6, Mercury poison- 
ing; No. Lead No. 8, 
Benzol poisoning. Labor 
Standards, U. 8. 


poisoning; 
of 
Department of Labor.) 


Ta 
( Division 
5 cents each. 


Facts on the cause and prevention of each of these 
diseases. (Safety education; Public health 


Equipment and Machinery Eligible for 


Modernization Credit Insured by the 
Federal Housing Administration. 34 p. 
Federal Housing Administration, No. 
145. Free. 


Apartment houses, multiple-family houses, hotels, 
office, business, or other commercial buildings, hos- 
pitals, orphanages, colleges, schools, and manufactur- 
ing or industrial plants are properties qualified for 
loans up to $50,000. The authority to grant such in- 
surance of loans expires on April 1 of this year by 
provision of law. (Civics; Housing.) 


Reading List of References on Household 
Employment. 15 p. 
Bulletin No. 138.) 


(Women’s Bureau, 


5 cents. 


List of books, pamphlets, and periodicals on standards 
for household employment, training, and placement; 
the householder as employer; and the household 
employee’s viewpoint. Also references to their legal 
status, Negro household workers, middle-aged workers, 
and younger workers. (Vocational guidance.) 


Development of the Tennessee Valley. 
15 p., illus. (Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, Knoxville, Tenn.) Free. 


More than 2,000,000 people live no the Tennessee 
Valley which includes parts of 7 States—Virginia, 
North Carolina, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi, and Kentucky. Covering an area of 
40,600 square miles it has a wide diversity of soils, 
minerals, and climate. (Geography; Civics.) 


Georgia, 


Strawberry Varieties in the United 
States. 29 p., illus. (Department of 
Agriculture, Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1043. 

5 cents. 

The recommendations in this bulletin are based upon 
the experiences of strawberry growers, nurserymen 
and experiment-station workers throughout the coun- 
try. (Nature study; Geography.) 


to 
Consular 


Cuba 
and Customs 
24 p., charts. (Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Trade 
No. 163.) 10 cents. 


Preparing Shipments Docu- 


mentation and 


Requirements 


Promotion Series 


Material in this bulletin may readily be adapted to 
classroom work. It contains samples in Spanish of the 
documents required on all freight shipments to Cuba. 
Certificates are required for various products and air- 
way bills and consular invoices are required on ship- 
ments by air Arithmetic; 


express. (Geography; 


Commerce.) 


The following illustrated publications 
are available from the Pan American 
Union, Washington, D. C., at 5 cents each: 


The 
Story of the Banana, No. 2; Quebracho 
Forests of South America, No. 9; Rubber, 
No. 15. 


The American City Series. 
Barranquilla, No. 5—B. 


Commodities of Commerce Series. 


The New 


Nation Series. - 


A merican 


No. 21. 


-Venezuela, 


Social Security Act. 32 p. (Public, No. 
271, 74th Cong., H. R. 7260.) 
ment Printing Office.) Free. 


(Govern- 


An act to provide for the general welfare by establish- 
ing a system of Federal old-age benefits, and by en- 
abling the several States to make more adequate pro- 
vision for aged persons, blind persons, dependent and 
crippled children, maternal and child welfare, public 
heelth, and the administration of unemployment com- 
pensation laws; to establish a Social Security Board; 
to raise revenue; and for other purposes. 
Public health.) 


(Sociology; 
Civies 


A study of Diets of Low-Income Families 
Surveyed in 1933. pp. 77-97, Pablic 
Health Reports, Vol. 51, No. 4. (Public 
Health Service, Health and Depression 
Studies No. 3.) 5 cents. 


A record of a week’s food supply for families at several 
low income levels or on relief in five large industrial 
New York, Birmingham, South Carolina 
cotton-mill villages, and in a mining district of West 
(Public health Economics; Civics.) 


centers 
Virginia. 


Little Waters—Their Use and Relations 
to the Land. 82 p., illus. (Rural Electri- 
fication Administration.) 50 cents, 
bound. 


A joint study by the Soil Conservation Service, Re- 
settlement Administration, and Rural Electrification 
Administration, of the scientific data made available 
by various Federal, State, and private agencies, on the 
control of major floods, development of hydro- 
electric power, and provisions for navigation and irri- 
gation of arid lands. Rainfall, water in the soil, rivu- 
lets that flow off the land, creeks, and other headwater 
streams, ponds, and small lakes are the subjects of this 
study, not great rivers and their major tributaries. 
(Civics; Sociology; Nature study; Conservation.) 


Film strips 


The following film strips are available at 
nominal cost: 


[Concluded on page 194] 
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State Scholarships Increase 
{Concluded from page 172} 


annual appropriations such funds for the 
purpose as they deem necessary In 
Indiana and North Dakota also, rio appro 
priations are made, but the laws grant 
free tuition and waiver of certain other 
fees at the State-supported higher insti- 
tutions. 

In Louisiana, by amendment to exist- 
ing laws, war orphans are given preference 
in the selection of students as benefici- 
aries of scholarship aid given at the State- 
supported higher institutions. Under 
these laws, women beneficiaries receive 
$250 a year, men $350 a year, and agri- 
cultural students (men and women) an 
amount sufficient to defray their expenses 
at the institutions. 

In Oklahoma, no scholarship funds 
have been appropriated, but the soldiers’ 
relief commission has authority to set 
aside from its annual appropriation a 
sufficient amount to take care of the ex- 
penses of any worthy and needy war 
orphan desiring higher education 


Cadets increased 


In connection with scholarship aid 
provided by the States for orphans of the 
World War, mention should also be made 
of the fact that Congress in 1926 enacted 
a law increasing the number of cadets at 
the United States Military Academy and 
the number of midshipmen at the Naval 
Academy by 40 at each institution, th: 
appointments to be made by the Presi- 
dent of the United States from among 
the sons of those who were killed in action 
or died during the World War. 

Furthermore, although the privileges 
granted probably are now taken little 
advantage of, laws are still on the statute 
books of a number of States providing 
State aid for the higher education of the 
veterans of the World War. themselves. 
In some States the laws are so phrased 
that veterans of other wars and the 
children of such veterans may take ad- 
vantage of their provisions as well. Laws 
granting scholarship aid to veterans are 
in effect in Arkansas, Illinois, lowa, Ken- 
tucky, Montana, New /York, Ohio 
Oregon, South Dakota, Texas, and Wis- 
consin. 





Weymoutn, Mass., has developed a 
model lunchroom in its schools. It was 
recently demonstrated to visitors from 


45 other towns. 

The State Teachers College, Fitchburg, 
Mass., offers a training course for lunch- 
room cooks, lasting 1 week, in its summer 
session. 
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Electrifying Education 





MORE than 30 well-known broadcast- 
ers and educators attended the first 
meeting of the Federal Radio Education 
Committee in Washington on February 
17-18. Among those present were Dr. 
Willard Givens, Secretary of the National 
Education Association, President Lenox 
Lohr of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, President A. G. Crane of the 
University of Wyoming, Mr. Frederic 
Willis of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, Dr. Levering Tyson of the Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Radio in 
Education, Mr. James Baldwin, Manag- 
ing Director of the National Association 
of Broadeasters, Dr. Morse Cartwright of 
the American Association of Adult Educa- 
tion. 

The meeting was called to order. by 
Judge E. O. Sykes of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission who explained 
the origin, purpose, and scope of activities 
of the committee as conceived by the 
Federal Communications Commission 
when it appointed the committee. He 
then introduced Dr. John W. Studebaker, 
chairman of the committee, who pre- 
sided at the meeting. 

Numerous problems encountered by 
educators and broadcasters when working 
together on local, regional, and national 
bases were discussed. Several proposed 
projects outlined by the planning com- 
mittee with a view of solving or helping 
to solve the basie problems were discussed 
and revised in the light of the suggestions 
of the committee members. 

It was agreed that the committee 
would need to consider the underlying 
reasons that are retarding the wiser use 
of radio in education, enlist the coopera- 
tion of the various interested parties in 
the gradual solution of the problems in- 
volved, and offer practical guidance in 
the proper ur of the ether waves for 
educational purposes. 


Seven thousand four hundred and 
ninety-two reports were received within 
the first 3 weeks after the National 
Visual Instruction Survey blanks were 
sent to school superintendents. Those 
who have not reported should do sO 


immediately 


The Columbia Broadcasting System is 


publishing a quarterly digest of addresses 


* 


broadcast over the Columbia network. 
Copies may be purchased for 25 cents 
each, or $1 a vear. 


The H. W. Wilson Co., 950 University 
Avenue, New York, is compiling an Edu- 
cational Film Catalog which will be ready 
for distribution soon 


Mr. Ellsworth C. Dent has been ap- 
pointed Chief of the newly formed Divi- 
sion of Motion Pictures in the United 
States Department of the Interior. 


Regulations and Operating Instruc- 
tions for University of Kentucky Radio 
Listening Centers is the title of a circu- 
lar recently issued by the publicity bu- 
reau of the university. It should be of 
value to persons organizing radio-listen- 
ing groups. 


A post-card request to the bureau of 
educational research, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, will bring you a copy of 
Radio in the High School, by I. Keith 
Tyler. 


Dr. Frederic M. Thrasher, of the school 
of education, New York University, is 
continuing his very successful course on 
The Motion Picture: Its Artistic, Edu- 
cational, and Social Aspects. 


The Administration of Visual Aids is 
the title of a monograph containing a 
summary of the literature from 1923 to 
1935 by Dr. Fannie Dunn and Miss Etta 
Schneider. It is being mimeographed 
and distributed by the American Council 
on Education, 744 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


The Teachers College of the Air, broad- 
cast every Friday at 6:30 to 7 p. m. 
by Station WSM, Nashville, Tenn., in 
collaboration with George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, is attracting a large 
audience throughout the South. 


CLINE M. Koon 
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Counseling 


and Guidance in the CCC 





* DURING the 
development of the 
CCC educational 
program, camp advis- 
ers have come to lay 
more and more stress 
upon counseling and 
guidance. Reaching, 


as it does, such a 





large number of 
ith with varying backgrounds, CCC 
had to 


personal as possible 


duecation has and 


The whole program 


be as direct 


nstruction has been adjusted to meet 
lividual needs, interests, and skills. 
From time to time, the Office of Edu- 


cation has noticed the degree to which 

inseling and guidance are being em- 
hasized throughout the corps. Re- 
cently, we thought it would be worth 


while to get the advisers to express, in 
writing, their thoughts on guidance 
activities, so we requested the CCC 


Corps area officials to gather up state- 
.ents from the camps on this subject. 
A number of interesting and encour- 


aging replies have been received in re- 
to this call. We are taking the 
opportunity to present here some of the 


noteworthy remarks 


sponse 
more sent us by 


advisers on counseling and guidance. 
Purpose of guidance 


\dviser Stanley W. Parker, of Company 
74, Stafford Springs, Conn., defines the 
the CCC as an 
‘to place each man in the situa- 
n for which he is best fitted by ability, 
We 


ild get the man thoroughly motivated 


rpose of guidance in 


effort 


; 


training, and by interests. 
» that even if he does not have immedi- 
ite opportunity to go into the desirable 
of activity when he leaves camp, he 
still work that goal in his 
ire time, and take every step he can 


toward 


vard the achievement of bis objective.”’ 
\dviser Fred G. Eberhart, of Company 
1829, Temple, Tex., feels that ‘‘counseling 
the important 
a successful CCC camp educa- 


a i guidance are most 


ase 1n 


nal program. Often the whole pro- 
gram fails because of the attitude of in- 
ference taken toward this phase. 
( nseling is the key that unlocks the 


issroom doors Guidance is the oppor- 
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Howard W. Oxley, Director, CCC Camp Education, 


Emphasizes Importance of Meeting Individual Needs, 


Interests, and Skills 


tunity granted the adviser to shape and 


develop the future of the men in his 


camp.” 
Requirements in guidance 


The efficiency of camp advisory serv- 


ices, according to Adyiser Larry Musser, 
679, Cadillac, Mich., 
pends upon “‘how well the adviser knows 
the served. He 
know their needs, desires, abilities, apti- 


of Company de- 


enrollees to be must 
tudes, special talents, character strengths 
and weaknesses, previous training and 
experience, training being acquired in the 
camp, vocational aims, plans and possi- 
bilities, and all factors of a problem 
nature such as health, capacity for work, 
temperament, social and nonsocial traits. 
Nearlv everything that can be learned 
about the enrollee helps to fill out the 
picture which 


will permit us to more 


efficiently serve him. It is the adviser’s 
job to secure as much of this information 


as possible and then make use of it.” 





Learning on the job. 


Adviser J. L. Turnage, of Company 


3806, Kennedy, Tex., believes that the 
type of guidance needed in the camps is 
‘fone in which the individual is looked 


upon as a ‘case’ for analysis, examina- 
final 
which 


tion, evaluation, and diagnosis, 


with advice given amounts to 
nearly the same thing as a doctor's pre- 
scription, with the same reservation that, 
just as one does not need to follow the 
doctor's advice, or have his prescription 
filled, neither need the individual follow 
the vocational counselor's advice if he is 


not convinced of its value.’’ 


Counseling technique 


Camp advisers have sought to adapt 
counseling and guidance devices to the par- 
The 
technique of interviewing enrollees has 


ticular needs of the camp situation. 


been one which received much attention. 

Adviser D. G. Wilkins, of Company 
2549, Fort ,Stanton, N. Mex., 
“In this particular camp I find it neces- 


writes: 


sany to learn some specific details about 
the enrollee’s section of the country from 
which I expect to be able to guide and 
direct This information 


can be secured only when the individual 


the individual. 


is more or less unaware of what is wanted 
witl 


l or an 


such material. 

interview to be profitable, 
Troy W. Cocke, of 
Phoenix, Ariz., believes that 


Adviser 
BR-14-A, 
it ‘‘must 


Camp 


reveal some trait or quality 
that may be of benefit to both the educa- 
tional and the 
standpoint of future reference.” 

Mr. Sandford Sellers, Sixth Corps Area 


adviser enrollee from a 


adviser, with headquarters at Chicago, 
has outlined the technique for successful 
and these 


interviewing counseling in 


words: ‘‘There is no uniform procedure, 
but there are a few principles that should 
be observed. The adviser should be a 
good listener and should encourage the 
man to talk. as much as possible. The 
the talking 


himself, although some questions may be 


adviser should not do all 


necessary to get the man started. 
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Enrollees in recreation hall. 


‘The adviser must be careful not 
show immediate reactions to the enrollee’s 
statements. Immediate approval or dis- 
approval will tend to make him say what 
he thinks the adviser wants him to say 


rather than what he really thinks \ 
natural sympathetic interest in what hi 
has to say is desired. The adviser should 


build on the man’s interest and make sug- 
gestions that may be of help to him 

A detailed report on the case should be 
made up after the interview. 


Interviews should have some purpose 


Oo! Hjective The enrollee should go 
away with a definite program to think 


about—a program from which he -can 
actually accomplish something. There 
should be a summing-up along some line 
at the end of the interview. The inter- 
view should not be left dangling with a 
lot having been said and nothing accom- 
plished Some conclusions should have 
been made, although everything need 
not definitelv have been decided.”’ 





Importance of Library Catalog 


| Concluded from page 151 


logical.’”’” The older subject heading 
‘‘Mental physiology and hygiene’”’ would 
include less scientific material. Or if he 
is interested in nursery education he will 
find that the heading ‘‘Nursery schools’’ 
is used rather than. the older terms 
‘“‘Créches” or ‘‘Kindergarten.’’ Change 
in the style of speech sometimes makes a 
subject obsolete, and the subject heading 
is changed to conform to the new lan- 
guage. These new headings must con- 
form also with the ones: used in the 
Library of Congress list and with thos 
already in the catalog. Consequently 
many of the subject headings are accom- 
panied by concise notes explaining their 
scope which tends to the more exact’ use 
of the terms. 


Material cataloged 


The subject headings are also sub- 
divided minutely, to help the reader 
find the specific. detailed information he 
wants. For example, he will find the 
subject headings ‘“‘Educational surveys— 
Baltimore’, or “Junior high schools, 
Kansas’’, or ““Teachers—U. S., Salaries’’ 
instead of finding all of the material 
arranged under the general subject head- 
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ings, Education surveys” or “High 
schools”’ or ‘‘Teachers.”’ 

The catalog division of the Office of 
Education prepares the original catalog 
copy for books and pamphlets on educa- 
tion and related subjects. This copy is 
printed at the Library of Congress branch 
printing office. It represents titles which 
are not in the Library of Congress or for 
which it is not printing catalog cards. 
The material cataloged by the Education 
library includes books and pamphlets 
published in the United States and 
abroad, all publications of the Office of 
Edueation, analytics for the reports and 
biennial surveys of the Commissioner of 
Education, the proceedings of the Na- 
tional Education Association, and the 
yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education. The Office of Edu- 
cation library supplied catalog entries for 
1,500 titles last year. This was the 
greatest number of entries supplied by 
any of the outside cooperating libraries. 
The printed cards are distributed to the 
6,000 libraries throughout the world, 
who subscribe to the Library of Congress 
printed cards. This unique service 
makes it possible for many libraries to 





have earefully prepared catalog cards for 
educational literature, which they would 
not otherwise have. It also saves them 
the expense of original cataloging and 
classification. 

The catalog is practically a complete 
bibliography of pedagogical literature, 
for in it are filed all Library of Congress 
printed cards on education, whether the 
books are in the library or not This 
includes cards which the cooperating 
libraries have prepared as well as those 
prepared at Library of Congress. The 
Library of Congress also files in its catalog 
all cards prepared by the Office of Educa- 
tion, thus constituting a union educa- 
tional catalog for Office of Education and 
Library of Congress. 

The Education library is classified by 
the Library of Congress classification. 
The cataloger must make adequate modi- 
fications and expansions in this system to 
meet new developments in the field of 
education and related subjects The 
classification symbols on the catalog cards 
indicate where like material can be found 
on the shelves, if the reader wishes to 
consult many books of the same subject 
at the same time. 

There are approximately 360,000 cards 
in the eatalog. This number is aug- 


mented annually by about 17,000 cards. 





New Government Aids 
[Concluded from page 191) 


Children’s Clothing, No. 289. 

Basketry—Another Home Industry, No. 
292. 

Cooking Meat According to the Cut, No, 
314. 

Canning Fruits and Tomatoes at Home, 
No. 322. 

Further information may be obtained 

by writing to the Extension Service, 

United States Department of Agricul- 

ture, Washington, D. C 


Maps 


r 


[he following new Department of Com- 
merce strip airway maps are available for 
distribution: 


No. 122. Albany-Montreal. 
No. 133. Las Vegas- Milford. 
No. 134. Milford-Salt Lake City. 
No. 137. Portland-Spokane. 
No. 139. Pocatello-Butte. 
Seale, 1: 500,000 (8 miles to the inch); 
width 10 inches and of convenient length. 
Copies may be obtained from the Office 
of the Director, Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, Washington, D. C., at a cost of 
35 cents each for single copies, and 25 
cents each when. ordered in lots of 20 
or more. 

MarGARET F. Ryan 
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In Public Schools 


16 CALEFORNIA STATE DEPARTMENT 


| Eput 


ATION, in cooperation with law 
ement and other agencies inter- 
accident prevention, is engaged 
rmulating plans for instructional 


ums in safety in secondary schools. 
programs will include not only ia- 
n in traffic laws but will empha- 
those responsibilities whieh every 
assume in addition to legal 
make driving 


will publish a 


must 


rictions in order to 
The Department 
the 


ach to the problem, the most essential 


etin covering educational ap- 


laws, the chief causes of accidents, 


ind specific suggestions for instructional 
tent and methods. 


ORDER TO STIMULATE the improve- 
rural 
Plant 
Rosenwald 
State and 


Carolina in 


number of 


Sche »¢ y] 


t of a maximum 


s the Committee on 
Rehabilitation of the Julius 


| i is 


county officials in 


cooperating with 
North 
oring a contest on improvement and 
of sehool plants for both 
Four 
selected elementary library sets are being 
the State contest 


tification 


te and colored schools. well 
red as prizes in 
for white schools and two for colored 


Pus tic ScHoots of Parsons, Kans., are 
ear operating on what is known as 

the “‘six-four-four” plan of organization. 
new plan was instituted to afford a 

ter service to the youth of the city 

igh a simplification of organization, 
both junior high 
and junior-college units, an im- 


i trengthening of 


ed continuity of the curriculum, and 


ved articulation within the whole 


tem. In putting the reorganization 
nto effect the authorities are being ad- 


1 by Leonard V, Koos, professor of 
lary education at the University of 


Chicago 


Micu., 


announces an 


Boarp of educa- 
extension of its 
program in safety education. Effective 
at once, all of the city’s 270,000 public- 

ol children additional 


DETROIT, 


t ? 
i 


will receive 
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traffic safetv and safe driving. 


traiming 
Adequate knowledge of State and local 


traffic ordinances will be made a require- 


ment for graduation in the high schools 
beginning February 3, 1936. 

THE SUPERINTENDENT'S REpoRT of the 
New York City schools for 1934-35, 


which bears the title ‘All the Children’, 
includes scores of photographs, charts, 
and easily The 
report instead of covering every activity 
in detai] treats of such topics as individ- 
ual instruction, physically handicapped 
education, truancy, 


understandable tables. 


children, parental 
delinquency, and crime prevention. 

The report should offer suggestions to 
other superintendents who are planning 
to present to their boards of education 
and to the public, school facts in an 


interesting manner. 


A Rerort Recentiy Issuep by the 
Pennsylvania State Department of Edu- 
cation shows that substantial progress 
has been made by all the school districts 


in that State during the past 14 years in 


the employment of teachers who have 
completed 4 years of preparation. For 
the year 1934-35, out of 62,221 teachers, 
34.7 were college graduates as 
compared with 7.7 percent in 1920-21, 
and 29.1 percent in 1932-33. 


percent 


Tue Division of School Libraries of 
the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion of Virginia, according to the report 
of the State superintendent of public 
instruction for 1934-35, two 
separate functions: (1) The 
supervisor and his assistant visit individ- 
ual schools throughout the State in an 
effort to improve school library service, 
and (2) the director acts as the purchasing 
agent for all books bought for the public- 
libraries in the State. In the 
latter capacity over $100,000 worth of 
books was purchased for Virginia school 
libraries in 1934-35. In the former 
capacity, visits were made to 150 schools 
in 53 counties and 11 cities during the 


carries on 


entirely 


sche ol 


year 


W. 5S. DerrenBavuGcnu 

















‘ 
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‘*Hold your umbrella so you can see!”’ 
calendar published by the Louisville Schools. 
illustrated by striking sketches made by students of some safety measure. 














The above is a page from the Safety 
Each month of the calendar is 
Mary 


May Wyman is director of health and safety education. 
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In Colleges 


Tue Progect tN Researcu in universi 
ties is one of five projects for the ad- 
vancement of education. in the United 
States, assigned to the United States 
Office of Education, and financed through 
the emergency relief funds. This project 
involves a variety of cooperative studies 
among universities where needy unem- 
ployed college graduates will be engaged. 
Of the 132 universities (with graduate 
departments) invited to participate a 
large number have already accepted cer- 
tain of the 19 studies proposed These 
studies concern—local school units in a 
representative number of counties in each 
State; teaching English to bilingual chil- 
dren; State school taxes and school funds; 
out-of-school rural young women; eco- 
nomic status of rural teachers; abstracts 
of masters’ and doctors’ theses; economic 
status of college alumni; digest of State 
school laws; distribution of time in teach- 
ing vocational agriculture; student mor- 
tality in college; unit costs of higher edu- 
cation; out-of-school farm young men; 
potential departments of vocational 
agriculture; high-school education and 
success in college; needs in regard to 
information in hygiene; use of experiment 
station data in teaching vocational agricul- 
ture; pupil achievement and adjustment; 
educational publications of higher insti- 
tutions of learning; and preparation for 
service in specialized educational fields. 
Each study accepted will have a super- 
visor at the institution and a coordinator 
in the Office of Education; Ben W. 
Frazier is project director. Other studies 
are being suggested, and proposals from 
institutions considered. 


A New Stupy of college salaries in 51 
land-grant institutions has just been com- 
pleted—U. 8S. Office of Education Cir- 
cular No. 157. This study concerns 
11,416 individuals for the college year 
1934-35, compared with 3 college years, 
1928-31. A brief summary shows that 
the presidents receive a typical (median 
salary of $9,000; professors $3,775; 
associate professors $2,903; assistant 
professors $2,449; and instructors $1,769; 
these, except the president, on a 9-month 
basis. Grouping all full-time staff mem- 
bers together 60 percent receive less 
than $3,000 and 16 percert receive more 
than $4,000 annually 
of less than $1,000 were paid to -97 in- 
dividuals, while maximum salaries of 
$10,000 or more were paid to 17 deans o1 
professors. 


Minimum salaries 


MAsTER IN LETTERs is the new degree 
which the University of Pittsburgh offers 
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beginning February 1, 1936. It is de- 
signed to be of distinct service to teach- 
ers, social workers, business men and 
other college graduates who need special- 
ized training in their chosen fields. Any 
college graduate fulfilling the require- 
ments for admission to the graduate 
school is eligible for this degree upon the 
completion of 30 credits of graduate work 


with a scholastic average of 2.0. 


Awarp oF $5,000 in The Eddie Cantor 
Scholarship contest will be made to the 
writer of the best 500-word essay on the 
question ‘‘How Can America Stay Out of 
War?’ The contest closed February 22 
and decision will be made April 5. The 
fund has no commercial affiliation but 
provides complete maintenance for 4 
years at any college or university. Four 
well-known educators are serving as 
judges. In event the winner is not in a 
position to attend college, he or she may 
designate the recipient of the award. 


Texas Rurau Lire COLueGce, accord- 
ing to the Texas centennial celebration 
committee, is the newest labor college. 
Early this year 10 young men will plow 
the field of an old farm 10 miles south of 
Fort Worth, Tex., which is the site 
chosen for the campus. The Rural Life 
College Association of Texas will provide 
the necessary funds for a_ beginning; 
qualified teachers are available, and about 
100 students wish to become members of 
the freshman class—boys who can hoe 
cotton, tend livestock, and do carpentry, 
and girls who can cook, sew, wash, iron, 
Rural life students pay 
Each will work 4 hours 


and keep house 
their own bills. 
a day at physical work, study 5 hours, 
attend classes 2 hours, devote 4 hours to 
health and recreation, and rest 9 hours. 
Work hours will be credited to the stu- 
dent at the rate of 35 cents per hour so 
that by working 4 hours a day for 300 
days his eredit will be $420 to be applied 
to college expenses 


LAFAYETTE COLLEGE, Pa., is credited 
with the first alumni college, founded in 
1929 on the theory that an institution of 
higher learning is rendering its full serv- 
ice only when it offers continuing instruc- 
tion to those who have passed through its 
halls. Graduates should be given the 
chance periodically to refresh themselves 
at those sources of learning which made 
for the abundant life. Last June, Ohio 
State University held its third annual 
alumni college for graduates to “‘brush 





up” on their special interests in lecture 
and discussion. periods conducted by 


favorite instructors 


TAKING THE Last DrrectTory of 
graduates of Bowdoin College (Maine 
and following through the occupations of 
graduates for the past 25 years, it will be 
discovered that out: of 2,160 alumni edu- 
cation absorbs 17 percent, merchandising 
11 percent, finance 8 percent, law 8 per- 
cent, medicine 7 percent, manufacturing 
6 percent, insurance 5 percent, miscel- 
laneous 22 percent, and 16 percent are not 
shown. Bowdoin is strictly an arts and 
science college with a limited enrollment 
of about 500 men students. 


CoLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES in New 
York State increased their students, at 
day sessions by 4 percent over last year 
according to a summary of attendance 
statistics from the institutions for 1935 
and 1934 compiled by Dr. H. H. Horner, 
assistant commissioner for higher edu- 
cation. Enrollments at day sessions of 
61 institutions totaled 94,471 as of 
October 15, 1935, compared with 91,147 
for the similar date in 1934. The in- 
crease in attendance at evening and ex- 
tension classes is 7 percent—60,620 stu- 
dents in 1935 compared with 56,764 in 
1934. The largest day session enroll- 
ments are reported at New York Uni- 
versity (14,379), Columbia University 
14,116), College of the City of New 
York (8,283), Hunter College (6,720), 
Brooklyn College 5.868), Cornell Uni- 
versity (5,746), Fordham University 
4,751), Syracuse University (4,674), and 
St. John’s University (2,696). Eleven 
others—Colgate, Long Island Univer- 
sity, Manhattan, Albany Teachers Col- 
lege, Rensselaer, St. Lawrence, Buffalo 
Teachers. College, Union, University of 
Buffalo, Rochester, and Vassar reported 
more than 1,000 students each 


““MakKE YOURSELF A Jop’”’ is the title 
of a new book by Myron Downey Hock- 
enbury published this year by the 
Dauphin Publishing Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 
It is addressed to the student, the parent, 
the high-school principal, and the college 
employment director and is particularly 
for the use of the student whose funds 
are inadequate to meet the expenses of 
4 years’ study away from home. It in- 
cludes chapters on meeting the cost of 
college, scholarships and loans, the room 
and board problem, and ways and means 
for a student to find employment on the 
campus and in the vicinity of a college. 
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PuBLit 
Federal 


NATIONAI INSTITUTE Of} 


AFFAIRS recently announced its 
Government internship training program 


1936—37, to attention and 
tion to 


America, to help in the development of 


increase 
public affairs of the youth of 
gher standards and career opportunities 


Government administration, and to 


idd to the academic preparation for 
blic service the experience of working 
th Government officials holding posi- 

ne” al The 

experience as unsalaried full- 


nciudes (4 
Federal 


responsibility. program 


time assistants to Government 
ifficials, (b) weekly round-table discus- 
ms (c) graduate seminars and courses 
lesired, and (d) individual supervision 
| » De 


achelor’s degree, high scholastic stand- 


eligible a candidate must have a 
demonstrated 
public affairs, good health, 
United States, 


president of his 


outstanding ability, 
nterest in 
tizenship in the and 
dorsement of the 


re. About 30 appointments will be 


Ley 

ade for 1936-37. Interns will report 
Washington on September 14 and 

emain in residence until June 2, 1937. 


he training program is provided without 
ost, but interns must provide personal 
For information ad- 
Scholarship Committee, Na- 
tional Institute of Public Affairs, 400 
vestment Builaing, Washington, D. C.., 

before March 16, 1936. 
WALTER J. 


further 


penses. 


iress tne 


(GREENLEAI 





In Educational 
Research 


Cueck for rural areas on 
relief and 


\ CAREFUI 
education of persons on 
eir children, compared with the educa- 
of nonrelief families, has been made 
1e Research Section of the Federal 
Relief Administration. This 
esearch shows that there is definitely a 


mergency 


ation between being on relief and lack 


f education This does not prove, of 
irse, that lack of education causes un- 
It means only either that 


ack of education tends toward producing 


employment 


ack of employment or that there is some 
factor common to both lack of employ- 
lack of Typical 
gures are these 


ment and education. 


f 


Percent of all heads of families on relief 





no school- | Who completed! Who completed 
ing grade school high school 


Nonre-| p.):,,| Nonre-| p,, Nonre- 
lief Relief lief Relief lief 
= > 46 67 5 16 
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Funps ALLorrep for approved educa- 


tional projects by the Federal Govern- 


ment, in school administration and re- 
lated fields, as of January 28, 1936, ex- 
cluding the Office of Education projects, 
total $731,069. 


such as the physical inventory of school 


These include projects 
buildings and equipment in St. Paul; the 
determination of the educational status 


and financial condition of school districts 


in Los Angeles County; the State-wide 
testing program in Arizona; a compre- 


hensive survey of education in Texas; 
a study of consolidation of school 
Utah. 


funds is being made for curriculum con- 


and 
districts in \ large allotment of 
struction work and analysis of aptitudes 
in pupils and other studies of the instruc- 
tion and behavior of pupils. 


MANY 


devote to study 


How Hours should a_ pupil 


in college? This ques- 
tion is in part answered through a study 
carried on at the University of Minnesota 
by E. G 
Journal of Educational Psychology for 
December. He finds that the 
general factors which result in good marks 


Williams and reported in the 
two 


in a university are intelligence and 
number of hours of study. An increase 
in one or the other is likely to result in 
higher marks. Since intelligence is rela- 
tively fixed, a student must look largely 
if he 
desires to change the type of marks he 
limit here. 


“Counselors who 


to the number of hours of study 
is making. But there is a 
Mr. Williams 
attempt to motivate students scholasti- 
cally need to keep in mind that beyond a 
total of, say, 20 or 30 hours of study a 


Says, 


week, an increase in hours of study a week 
will not improve the student’s scholastic 
standing and may actually result in 
emotional disturbances.”’ 


Davip SEGEL 





In Other Government 
Agencies 


Indian Service 


THIRTY-THREE OF THE MORE than 300 
pictures of the exhibit of paintings by 
North American children 
ages of 5 and 13 which was held recently 
on the mezzanine floor of the R. C. A. 
Building, Rockefeller Center, were by 
Indian children. Fight 
schools in and around New York spon- 
this exhibit of young children’s 
paintings from Canada, Mexico, the 
Hawaiian Islands, and 24 States. 


between the 


experimental 


s« red 





ji 


4 





Willard W. Beatty. 


Wittarp W. Berarry is the newly ap- 
pointed Director of Education for the 
Office of Indian Affairs. Mr. Beatty was 
formerly superintendent of the Bronxville 
publie schools and for the past 3 years 
has been president of the Progressive 
Education Association. 

There are approximately 86,000 Indian 
children of school age on Indian reserva- 
tions 

Mr. Beatty received his training at the 
California School of Mechanical Arts, the 
of California, 


Chicago, and Columbia University 


University University of 

He succeeds W. Carson Ryan, Jr., who 
is associated with the 
Fund; New York City. 


Commonwealth 


Amos WALLACE, aged 15, a student at 
the Government Hoonah, 
Alaska, in an article entitled “Sea Crea- 
tures’”’ 


school at 


which appeared in a recent issue 
of Indians at Work, wrote: 

“Our fifth grade in the Government 
school at Hoonah, Alaska, is having a lot 
of fun this year choosing projects. In 
October we chose to study about “Seg 
Creatures.”’ 

“First we went for a walk on the beach 
We brought back 


There were 


in front of our school 
animals for our aquarium. 
clams, mussels, limpets, snails, whelks, 
and some pretty 


starfishes, anemones, 


pink coral, and little green sponges. 

“Big gallon jugs with the tops cracked 
off made nice aquariums, and smaller 
glasses and a goldfish bowl held them 
all. We put in green sea lettuce to make 
oxygen for them to breathe. The coral 
in soup plates. 


and sponges were put 
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Snails in every jar were to keep them 
clean. 

“In all the books we 
studied about these animals, and wrote 
booklets. We 


too. On a big 


could find, we 


about them, and made 
drew big 
frame we 


shelis. There were 


sasel pictures, 
different kinds of 


bivalves, 


fastened 


univalves, 


crustaceans, and echinoderms. On a 
table we put the biggest kind of: shells 
we could find for a ‘biggest’ exhibit 


We enjoyed the project and learned how 
valuable all the sea creatures are.”’ 


THREE REASONS why Joe Lafromboise, 
grade 6, Sangrey School, Rocky Boy’s 
Agency, Montana, likes his school: 

“First, we spend one-fourth of each 
school day in the shop or handicraft 
work. Second, we do not spend our 
entire school day studying from books. 
Third, we have a baseball and football to 
play with on our playground.” 


WPA Education 


Workers 
appointed in 24 


SPECIAL SupPpERVISORS of 
Education have 


States and classes have been carried on 


been 
in a number of other States under the 
general adult-education program It is 
estimated that than 45,000 
and women enrolled in workers’ 
classes under the FERA last 
Approximately 600 teachers, 25 percent 
of whom attended 1 of the 18 teacher- 
training centers throughout 
the country during the summer of 1934, 


more men 
were 


winter. 


conducted 


were employed in the program. 


ONE OF THE GREATEST HANDICAPS IN 
the workers’ education field continues to 
be the lack of appropriate study materials. 
It is in this connection that the public 
schools, the universities, State depart- 
ments of education, teachers associations, 
and libraries can be of real assistance to 
emergency education The 
cooperation of local educational institu- 
tions and officials in extending library 


teachers. 


privileges to workers’ classes or in loaning 
books, pamphlets, equipment, and even 
classroom space, would be of immense 
value. 
for faculty members or students to lend 
their services for lecturing or leading a 
special discussion group. The prepara- 
tion of badly needed study 
bibliographies, and factual pamphlets 
dealing with local history and social and 
economic conditions especially designed 
for adult classes might well be sponsored 


In some cases it may be possible 


outlines, 
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hy a university or other public educational 
organization, 


TWENTY-TWO STATES thus far, in 1936, 


have designated a special supervisor 


responsible for parent-education activi- 
ties in the emergency education program. 


THE EMERGENCY Nursery school pro- 
gram is well under way for its third year 
in 45 States, the District of Columbia 
Puerto Approximately 1,500 
nursery schools are now in operation and 


and Rico. 
it is expected that some 300 more will be 
shortly. Many 
closed due to a delay occasioned by the 


opened schools were 


shift. from Federal Emergency Relief 
Administration to Works: Progress Ad- 
ministration, though efforts were made 


to tide over the gap without closing in 
order that the least possible hardship to 
children and staff might be suffered. In 
many cases teachers taught on reduced 
pay while projects were awaiting approval 
children should not suffer. 
Fathers of the children gave janitor serv- 
ice and mothers helped with the cooking 


so that the 


until funds could be released to employ 
regular staff. Tradespeople and towns- 
people cooperated in providing food and 
In spite of all efforts, 
varying 
periods of time. Many of the schools 
now open are furnishing an opportunity 
from the National 
Both boys and 
nursery 


other essentials. 


some schools were closed for 


for work to youth 
Youth 


girls are 


Administration. 
employed as school 
helpers. They help make equipment, 
take children to and from school when 
parents cannot do so, and in the nursery 
schools help with the noon meal, toileting, 
sleep, and play times 


DETAILED INFORMATION concerning the 
Emergency Education program may be 
through Dr. L. R. Alderman, 
director of division (Adult, 
Literacy, and Vocational Training); Miss 
Hilda W. Smith, workers’ 
education; Miss Jessie Lummis, specialist 
in parent education; and Dr. Grace Lang- 
don, nursery 
schools, Works Progress Administration, 
Washington, D. C 


secured 


education 


specialist in 
specialist in 


emergency 


L. SINs 





In Other Countries 


An UnvusvALLy STRONG, vigorous 
educational policy is being urged by the 
Board of Education of England and 
Wales. program, 
raising the school leaving age from 14 to 


voluntary 


Two phases of the 


15, and allowing grants to 


until 
laws. 


schools cannot become effective 


Parliament passes the necessary 


Most of it does not require legislation; 
the Board and the local authorities now 
have power to act, and it is on this latter 
phase that the Board 
Circular 1444. The circular deals with 
provision for children under 5; 
tary buildings; 
school children; special places in second- 


recently issued 
elemen- 
school conveyance of 
ary schools; State scholarships; school 
medical service; and physical education. 

The Board ask that all 
authorities survey the needs of their areas 
and consider how far they should provide 


education 


more nursery schools or infants’ classes. 
As of January 1, 1936, the percent which 
the National Treasury will 
penditure on elementary school buildings 


bear of ex- 


and equipment is raised from 20 to 50. 
In the hope that senior children in rural 
areas may be taught in larger, central 
groups, the grant for the conveyance of 
school children will be increased from the 
20 percent allowed to 40 
after April 1, 1937. In 
schools, the maximum limit on the num- 
ber of special places (places in which 
tuition is reduced or remitted) is entirely 
removed. The number of State scholar- 
ships for university attendance is raised 
from 300 to 360. 

The Board urge that facilities for 
technical and art education be ‘‘ brought 
up to the best standard obtaining in other 


now percent 


secondary 


countries.’’ Restrictions on the growth 
of recognized and grant-aided courses and 
classes for adult education are entirely 
set aside and school authorities are urged 
to survey the needs of adults as a whole 
and consider how they can best be met. 

The Board find that the school dental 


service is seriously incomplete, more 
orthopedic hospitals should be provided, 
the services of part-time aural special- 
ists should be procured, and additional 
open-air schools are needed, and desire 
that local authorities 
defects. With regard to physical edu- 
cation, the Board that 
hensive schemes be framed for 


school and post-school children. 


remedy these 


urge compre- 


both 


“EDUCATION IN CHINA” will be most 
welcome to students of comparative edu- 
cation. It is written in English, bears 
the authoritative signature of Dr. Wang 


Shihchieh, Minister of Education of 
China, and is dated 1935. No other 
recent official summary of the school 
situation is available. It may be ob- 
tained from the China United Press, 
299 Szechuen Road, Shanghai, for 20 
cents. 
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[ue Ministry of Public Instruction 

Iran favors coeducation to the extent 

it it has decided to open 4-year mixed 

mary schools for boys and girls 
[hese will be in addition to the existing 
primary schools that are separate for 
sexeet 


JAMES F. ABEL 





F. F. A. News Bulletin 


California. 


Down at El Centro, perhaps the only 
F. F. A. chapter in the United States below 
ea level, the boys are working toward a 
profitable season in the production of 
meat birds for fryers and roasters. This 
hapter owns nine electric brooders which 
ere recently overhauled by the fresh- 
men Rules for the renting of brooders 
ind other equipment have been drawn up. 


Geor gia. 
Membership in the Georgia Association 
F. F. A. already exceeds the total State 
membership for 1934-35. 


Ohio. 


One hundred and three apple judging 
teams and 70 potato judging teams took 
part in the State contests, held in Colum- 
bus, January 31. 


Wisconsin. 


Here are a few accomplishments of the 
Blair Chapter during the past year: 


Picked, cut, and canned 106 cases of Golden Wax 

tring beans. 

Put up a community club booth at the county fair. 

Put up a Future Farmer booth at the county fair 

and at the State fair. 

Served over 200 people at a pancake supper and 
eared $40 to go toward expenses of members 
aking a trip to Madison 

Sent 12 boys to the State judging contest at Madi- 

son, paying all their expenses. 

6. Put on a rural school and community fair with 
rural school booths and exhibits, judging contests, 
poultry and grain show, and two evenings of en- 
tertainment 

Sent out teams to coach rural school judging teams 
n grains, corn, potatoes, and eggs, and the iden- 

tification of seeds, and weeds. 

8. Served 120 at fifth annual Future Farmer parent 
and son banquet. 

rganized a Junior Dairy Herd Improvement 

Association of 30 members. 
0 percent of members have home beautification 


pre jects 





Fourth Conference 


Business education for everybody will 
be the general topic of the Fourth Con- 
ference on Business Education to be held 
at the University of Chicago, June 25 and 
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West Virginia. 

Members of the Buffalo chapter and 
members of the adult evening class in 
poultry have organized a Putnam County 
Poultry 
purpose of marketing eggs cooperatively. 


Producers Association for the 
Guy Cain was designated marketing 
agent and markets the eggs twice a week 
in Charleston. All eggs are strictly fresh, 
carefully graded, and put up in attractive 
cartons. Early in February this cooper- 
ative was marketing 200 dozen of eggs 
weekly. 


Wyoming. 


The State Association of F. F. A. will 
hold its next State convention in Casper, 
April 16-18. The winner of the State 
public-speaking contest held at that time 
will compete in the western regional cor- 
test at Bozeman, Mont., the week of 
June 8. 


New York. 


The State Leadership Training Con- 
ference was held in Ithaca, February 12, 
13, and 14. 


Vermont. 


The Vermont Association of F. F. A. 
prepared an exhibit and conducted a 
refreshment stand at the Annual Farm 
Products Show and Vermont Union 
Agricultural meeting held in Burlington 
January 14-17. 


North Carolina. 


Loy Crowder, Polkville chapter, Cleve- 
land County, was recently elected State 
president of the Young Tar Heel Asso- 
ciation of Future Farmers of America and 
will preside over the annual State meeting 
next summer. Loy has made an out- 
standing record in high-school work and 
especially in vocational agriculture, being 
a candidate for the Carolina Farmer 
Degree last year. 
the best all-round agricultural student in 
the Polkville chapter. It is interesting 
to note that both the State master 
teacher and the State F. F. A. president 
are from Polkville High School. 


He won a medal as 


Oklahoma. 


The State convention of F. F. A. is 
scheduled for March 23 and 24 at Okla- 
homa City in connection with the fat 
stock show. 


Maryland. 


On January 15 the Maryland Farm 
Bureau awarded 28 medals to members, 


winners in the F. F. A. project contest. 


he project enterprises included dairy, 
sheep, swine, poultry, baby beef, corn, 


and potatoes. 


Texas. 


{ State meeting of the Texas Associa- 
tion is scheduled for March 12-14 at 
Fort Worth in connection with the fat 
Some 4,000 Texas F. F. A. 
boys are expected. 


stock show. 
The active member- 
ship goal in Texas this year is 12,000, 
which is a 2,000 increase over 1934-35, 


Oregon. 


The Oregon F. F. A. alumni under the 
direction of Kenneth Pettibone, former 
national president, met at Silverton on 
January 24 and 25. This organization 
is composed of young men, 18 to about 
28 years of age, who have received train- 
ing in vocational agriculture and who 
were active members of the F. F. A. 
The alumni organization will provide 
further training for these young men as 
desired 


Montana. 


Over 200 entries were made in the 
Deer Lodge F. F. A. poultry show held 
this winter in that town. The entries 
came from Butte, Bozeman, Huntley, 
Missoula, Deer Lodge, and surrounding 
territory. Sweepstakes winners were Bud 
Elberson, president of the Deer Lodge 
chapter, and Harry Lupher, also of Deer 
Lodge. 


Of National Interest. 


National president, William Shaffer, of 
Maurertown, Va., is scheduled for official 
visits in the near future in the following 
States: Pennsylvania, Ohio, New York, 
Texas, and Oklahoma. 


W. A. Ross 





* A Pioneer Passes 


DR. ARTHUR MacDONALD, a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion from 1892 to 1904, passed away on 
January 17, 1936. Dr. MacDonald was a 
pioneer in anthropometry and in the 
study of delinquency and crime. His 
investigation of mental and physical re- 
lationships in school children published 
as An Experimental Study of Children 
in the Commissioner’s report for 1897-98, 
was possibly his most important contri- 
bution to science. Dr. MacDonald made 
persister:t efforts to secure the setting up 
of a Federal agency for the thorough- 
going study of the causes of crime. 
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New Books and Pamphlets 
Children’s Literature 


GRADED List of Books for Children, 
comp. by a Joint Committee of the 
American Library Association, National 
Education Association, National Council 
of Teachers of English Chicago, Amer 
ican Library Association, 1936. 161 p 
$1.75. 

Includes over 1,600 books arranged in three grouy 
grades 1-3, 4-6, 7-9, with grades assigned to eacl 
annotated and priced 


Inexpensive Books for Boys and Girls, 
comp. by the Book Evaluation Com- 
mittee of the Section for Library Work 
with Children of the American Library 


Association, 1936. 44 p. 50 cents 


A list of 700 carefully selected titles, costing 10 cent 
to a dollar 


by 


Story Parade. Published monthl 
Story Parade, Inc., 70 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, c1936. $1.00 a vear, 15 cents, 
single copy. 

A new magazine, noncommercial in character 
purpose is a wide distribution of good literature 


children, in attractive form at low price 
Education of Exceptional Children 


Special Provisions for Mentally Re- 
tarded and Gifted Children in New York 
State, by Ethel L. Cornell Albany, The 
University of the State of New York 
Press, 1935. 36 p 15 cents: 
Based on data from a questionnaire study made by} 
Educational Research D n of New York State 
Education Department 

Organization and Administration of Spe- 
cial Education Classes for the Ortho- 
genic Backward 
wealth of Pennsylvania, Department of 
Public Instruction, 1935. 91 p._ illus. 
(Bulletin 85.) 


Harrisburg, Common- 


Suggested classroom procedure with bibliographie 
record forms, and lists of sources of handcraft too 
materials. 


Parent Education 


Parent Education, a manual of sugges- 
tions to aid school authorities in develop- 
ing a program of parent-pupil-teacher re- 
lationships. - Harrisburg, Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania, Department of Public 
Instruction, 1935 50 p. illus. (Bulle- 
tin 86.) 


200 


Contains material on organizing and administering a 


paren lucation program and on activities, content 


Ten-Year Report of Studies in Child De- 
velopment and Parent Education, by 
Ethel B. Waring. Ithaca, N. Y., Cornell 
University Agrieultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Contribution from Studies in Home 
Economics, 1935. 69 p._ illus. Bulle- 
tin 638 

Summaries of research studies in personality and 
guidance of young children, health, nutrition, be 


ha r, and adult education 
Safety Education 


Safety Programs and Activities, for 
elementary and junior high schools, by 


Florence Slown Hyde and Ruth Clara 


Slow! Chicago, Becklev-Cardv Co., 
e1935 267 p illus SI.20. 

Contair ymplete programs to be used in Safety 
education and gives the details cf the organization of 
safety work and patrols in school 


Community Programs 


Goodwill Booklet; programs and pageants 
for World Goodwill Day, May 18, 1936, 
in the United States of America. Wash- 
, D. C., World Federation of Edu- 
cation Associations, 1201 Sixteenth St. 
NW (1936] 31 p. illus. 15 cents, 


single copies 


ington 


Sugges e programs to aid teachers and committees Ir 


ormulating plans for World Goodwill Day 


Community Programs for Summer Play 
Schools; vacation projects in experimental 
education and creative recreation through 
the cooperation of schools and other com- 
munity agencies, by LeRoy Bowman, ed. 
by Benjamin C. Gruenberg New York, 
Child Study 


1935 18 p. illus. 35 cents 


Association of America, 


Contents: Pt. I, The need and the opportunity; Pt. 
Origin and development of the program; Pt. III, The 


program and suggestions for organization 


Susan O. Furrerer 


Recent Theses 


\ LIST of the most recently received 
doctors’ and masters’ theses in education, 
which may be borrowed from the library 
of the Office of Education on interlibrary 


loan 


BENNETT, H. A The ( titution in school and 
ollege. Doctor’s, 193 Columbia liversity 13 p 

BLACKHURST, J. H. Investigations in the hygiene 
ff reading. Doctor’s, 1923. Northwestern University 
63 p. 

BLOSE, DAVID T Standards for the master’s degree, 
Master’s, 1933. American University. 88 p 


BUTLER, A. F History of Michigan legislation for 
the county educational unit. Master’s, 1934. Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 155 

CHENG, R. Y. 8. Financing of public education in 
China. Doctor’s, 1934 Teachers College, Columbia 


University. 300 p 


DEAN, STUART Study of the time required of 
teachers in Newton for the of iching and 

ynteaching school activitie Master 935. Boston 
University. 96 p. ms 

GAUMNITZ, W. H. Central rural school district of 
New York: a Satisfactory unit of school administration 
Doctor’s, 1935. George Washington Universit 270 
p. ms. 

LAW, E.J. Radio advertising: astudy “onsumer 
education Master ’ George Washington 


University. 126 p. ms 


LINDQUIST, J. F. Some phases of Kansas school law 


1s interpreted by the state supreme court. Master's, 
1935. University of Kansa 61 p. ms 
MILLER, M. Y. Disciple f Christ and education 


is shown by a history of four of their educational insti- 


tutions. Master's, 1935. George Washington Univer- 
sity. 90 p. ms 

ORDONA, ALFREDO O The Philippine public 
from 1920 to 1934 


secondary school curricul in terms 


of two criteria—the seven cardinal objectives of second- 


ry educaticn and Philippine conditions Master’s, 
1935. University of Kansa 00 p 
ScuMick, G. E. History of classification and pro- 


motion of pupils in the schools of the United States 
Master’s, 1934. Pennsylvania State College. 87 p ms 
SCHROEDER, E. H Comparison of the county 


superintendency and the city superintendency of the 


largest city in each county in North Dakota. Master’s, 
1935. University of North Dakota Lp.1I 

SHACTER, H. S.. Method for measuring the sus 
tained attention of preschool children. Doctor’s, 1932 
Northwestern University 2] 

STEVENS, B. F. Contractual and administrative 
principles of school property insutance. Master's, 
1935. North Dakcta University. 123 p. m 

ULLERY, F. M. Evaluation of the supervisory 
bulletin as a means of teacher improvement. Master’s, 
1935. Syracuse University. 195 p. ms 

VaN DEMAN, R. L. Evaluation of the Keystone 
series of religious education texts Doctor’s, 1924 
Northwestern University 44p 


WATKINS, G. L History { the development of 
secondary education in Was! ton, D. ¢ Master’s 
1935. Boston University 133 p. ms 


WEYANT, W. B. School building survey of Solvay, 
New York. Master's, 193 


62 p. ms. 


Syracuse University 
WoFFORD, KaTE V. History of the status and 
training of elementary rural teachers of the United 
States, 1860-1930. Doctor 134 Teachers College, 


Columbia University 


Ruts A. GRAY 
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UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


HAROLD L. ICKES, Secretary 


OSCAR L. CHAPMAN, Assistant Secretary 


OFFICE OF EDUCATION—ORGANIZATION 


J. W. StupesaxeRr, Commissioner — Bess GoopYKoontz?, Assistant Commissioner 
J.C. Wricut, Assistant Commissioner for Vocational Education 


OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 


Assistant Commissioner of Education—BESS GOODYKOONTZ, 
CONSULTANTS: 


James F. Roaers, senior specialist in health education. 

Maris M. Prorritt, senior specialist in guidance and industrial 
education 

Davip SEG@EL, senior specialist in tests and measurements 


Divisions 


Higher education: 
FREDERICK J. KELLY, chief. 
BEN W. FRAziER, senior specialist in teacher training. 
WaLTON C. JOHN, senior specialist in higher education. 
Cung M. Koon, senior specialist in education by radio. 
WALTER J. GREENLEAF, specialist in higher education. 
Joun H. McNEBRLY, research assistant. 
Evia B. Ratcuirr®, chief educational assistant. 


American school systems: 
WALTER S. DEFFENBAUGH, chief. 
Mary DaBNey Davis, senior specialist in nursery-kindergarten 
primary education. 
CaRL A. JESSEN, senior specialist in secondary education. 
ALICE Barrows, senior specialist in school-building problems. 
Hewry F. Aves, senior specialist in State school administration 
TON COVERT, specialist in school finance. 
Warp W. KEESECKER, specialist in school legislation. 
ELLEN C, LOMBARD, associate specialist in parent education, 


Comparative education: 
James F. ABEL, chief. 
ALINA M. LINDEGREN, specialist in western European education. 
Savenm K. TUROSIENSKI, associate specialist in comparative educa- 
tion. 
Special problems: 
Mrs. KATHERINE M. Oook, chief. 
WALTER H. GauMwnrr2, senior specialist in rural-education problems. 


a - Makrtens, senior specialist in education of exceptional 
ecnildren, 


AmBRoOSE CALIVER, senior specialist in the education of Negroes. 
Statistical: 
Emery M. Foster, chief. 
Davip T. Boss, assistant statistician. 
Henry G. Bapoer, assistant statistician. 
Lester B. Hexuiay, assistant statistician. 
Editorial: 
WituaM Dow Boutwe tt, chief. 
Joun H. LLoyp, editorial assistant. 
MarGaret F. RYAN, editorial assistant. 
Joun 8. Suaw, editorial assistant. 
Library: 
SaBra W. Vovuont, chief. 
Epits A. Latarop, associate specialist in schoo! libraries. 
Martua R. McCase, assistant librarian. 
Epitn A. Wricat, assistant in research bibliography. 
Aaones I. Lex, head cataloger. 
Susan O. Furrerer, assistant cataioger. 
Ruts A. Gray, junior assistant in research. 


Lewis R, ALDBEMAN, specialist in adult education, 


OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT COMMISSIONER FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Assistant Commissioner for Vocational Education—J, C. WRIGHT, 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION DIVISION: 


EDUCATIONAL CONSULTANT: 
C, F. ELIngrecrer. 


SERVICES: 


Agricultural education: 
J. A. Linge, chief. 
C. H. LANg, agent, north Atlantic region. 
, agent, southern region, 
JaMEs H. PEARSON, agent, central region. 
W. T. SPANTON, agent, western region. 
, special agent for Negro schools. 
FRANK W. LaTHROP, research specialist. 
, specialist in part-time and evening schools. 
W. A. Ross, specialist in subject matter. 
H. B,. SWANSON, specialist in teacher training. 


Trade and industrial education: 
FrRaNk CusHMAN, chief. 
G. A. McGARVRY, agent, north Atlantic region. 
C, E. RAKESTRAW, agent, southern region. 
R. V. BILuineron, agent, central region. 
JaAMEs R. COXEN, agent. western region. 
Roy Dr«mirt, special agent. 
Mrs. A. L. BurRpIcK, special agent, women and girls. 
R. W. HAMBROOK, special agent. 
N. B. GILes, special agent. 


CIVILIAN CONSERVATION CORPS CAMP 


EDUCATION OFFICE 


Howarp W. Ox ey, director, C. C. C. camp education. 
Srras M. RANSOPHER, assistant director. 

GrorcGez J. FINLEY, assistant to director. 

Joun A. LANG, research assistant 











Home economics education: 
FLORENCE FALLGATTER, chief. 
Epna P. AMIDON, agent, north Atlantic region. 
Rua VAN Horn, agent, central region. 
Marie Wurrs, agent, southern region. 
Mrs. Dora 8. Lewis, agent, western region. 
Susan M. Burson, agent, special groups. 
BEvu.Lad I. Coon, agent, studies and research. 


Commercial education: 
E. W. BARnuart, chief. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION DIVISION: 


Vocational rehabilitation service, States: 
JOHN AUBEL Kratz, chief. 
I. M. Risting, agent, north Atlantic region. 
H. B. CUMMINGS, agent, southern region. 
Tracy Copp, agent, central region. 
F. J. CLaYTon, agent, western region. 
Terry C. Foster, research agent. 


Vocational rehabilitation service, District of Columbia: 
H. C. CORPENING, supervisor in charge. 
W. H. Furey, supervisor. 


Research and statistical: 


Joun Cumminas, chief. 
C. M. Artur, research specialist. 


COMMITTEE ON YOUTH PROBLEMS 
Freperick J. Keviy, chairman. 
CaRL A. JESSEN. 
H. B. SWANsON. 
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SIONEERING 
IN- ADULT EDUCATION 








New frontiers in education are discussed tn this new handbook 


by F. W. Studebaker and C. S. Williams, entitled— 


EDUCATION for DEMOCRACY 


Public Affairs Forums . . . Bulletin, 1935, No. 17 


This handbook contains numerous exhibits of program development in the 
Des Moines program; a brief but general outline of the Des Moines public 
forums; a general statement on existing forums, listing a number of the out- 
standing ones in the country; a chapter on techniques of organizing and operating 
public forums; and an outline of a national program. 


This bulletin is available to school superintendents, civic leaders, labor 
leaders, and all persons interested in creating facilitiésfor public discussion of 


public forums. 


It describes briefly the adult civic education program as it will be worked 
out in the coming months in 10 demonstration centers. 


Free copies sent upon request until supply is exhausted. Order from Office of 
Education, U. S. Department of the Interior, Washington, D. C. After free 
supply is exhausted, copies may be purchased by order from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at 10 cents 


per copy. 
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